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CHAPTER XXIII, BALAAM AND BALAK, 


Tue vindictive spirit of Jane Cantanker was 
quite insatiable in its desire for the consummation 
of Gabrielle Penmore’s ruin. One would have 
said that already this poor lady was deeply enough 
involved in toils, partly of her own weaving, and 
partly of the Cantanker construction ; but it ap- 
pears that she was not sufficiently compromised 
yet to satisfy her deadly enemy. 

Miss Cantanker was gifted, among other quali- 
ties, with an amount of superstition, which she 
took so much pains to conceal, that no one who 
knew her would ever have thought of giving her 
credit for its possession. Nothing would have in- 
duced her to sit down, under any circumstances, 
to any meal at which twelve other persons were 
to assist. She would never begin any undertaking 
of any sort soever on a Friday. If her nails had 
suddenly grown an inch long in the course of 


side those terrible influences in which she held 
such firm belief. She did desire to avail herself 
of them, but there was a difficulty. 

In a certain small court or alley which led out 
of a by-street in the neighbourhood of the 
Edgeware-road, there had lived formerly a cer- 
tain old woman with whom Cantanker had had 
dealings, and who could, horrible to relate, charm 
you or counter-charm you out of house and 
home in no time. For the rest, she was a most 
fascinating specimen of humanity, with a hoarse 
voice, a brown wig, and fluffy grey hairs curling 
| beautifully about her mouth and chin. She was 
| the terror of all the neighbouring children, and 
| had such a reputation for supernatural gifts, that 
Pees she died, at the ripe age of ninety-four, 
it was looked upon as quite a piece of self-denial 
| on her part, as 1t was certain that, with her ca- 

pacity, she might have gone on for another 
hundred years or so, at least if she had thought 
proper. 

Now, by the death of this good lady, it hap- 
pened that Jane Cantanker was cut off from all 
the resources of a spiritual nature to which she 
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Thursday night, they would have had to remain | had been wont to have recourse, and on which 
as they were, at whatever inconvenience, till | she had been accustomed to depend. She could 
Saturday morning, as they must not, under any | neither procure spells with which to confound 
circumstances, be cut on a Friday, and that must her enemies, nor could she shelter herself under 
have been, indeed, a desirable object of attain-|counter-charms from the devices which those 





ment which she would have passed under a ladder 
to reach. But strongest with her amongst all 
these convictions, was a firm belief in the effi- 
cacy of charms, and the power which certain 
individuals possessed of bewitching others and 
working them mischief by means of spells, in- 
cantations, and other similar engines of destruc- 
tion. Such a creed as this tends very materially 
to increase the difficulties of human life, it being 
no use to attempt even to prosper if you feel 
convinced that some invisible influence is at 
work to frustrate all your best efforts, and render 
them utterly unavailing. Leave undone what 
you may, and you must still prosper, if favour- 
able influences hover over you. Work as you 
like, take all the means of succeeding within 
your reach, and make the most of them, and still 
you may fail, if the evil charm is at work 
against you. 

Now, such being the creed of Miss Cantanker, 
it is surely not to be wondered at that in a con- 
cern to which she attached sa much importance 
as this of bringing poor Gabrielle Penmore to 
destruction, she should desire to enlist upon her 


}enemies might practise against herself. It was 
| terrible to be left thus unaided by supernatural 
influences, and unprotected from them as well. 
What was to be done? , 

Of course the natural way out of the difficulty, 
and that which common sense, supposing it to 
have anything to do with such an affair, would 
suggest, was to find a successor to the wise 
woman of the Edgeware-road, some one on whom 
her mantle might be supposed to have fallen. 
For such a person Miss Cantanker had long 
been on the look-out, and it seemed at last 
that the search was to be rewarded with suc- 
cess. 

Miss Cantanker had a friend who kept a 
“general shop” not far from Beaumont-street, 
and with whom it was her habit to hold long 
conversations over the counter whenever her oc- 
easions took her into the street in which the 
general shop” was situated. This friend was 
also a believer in necromancy, and attached as 
much importance to the good or evil offices of 
those who dealt in it, as Jane Cantanker herself. 
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generally imagine, and even now, in this en- 
lightened nineteenth century, we have only to 
study that brief epitome of the times—the news- 

aper—to see how widely-extended among our 
ower classes is the belief in witchcraft and its 
terrible influences. 

Now it so happened that this worthy general 
dealer, who had felt the loss of the wise woman of 
the Edgeware-road almost as much as any of her 
clientéle, had been informed by some of her 
friends of the extraordinary powers of a super- 
natural kind possessed by our old friend Cornelius 
Vampi, to which powers rumour had, as usual, 
done something more than justice, gifting him 
not only with marvellous capabilities of vaticina- 
tion and fortune-telling, but also with such gifts, 
in the way of casting spells and bestowing 
charms, as rendered him at once the most 
desirable of allies and the most dangerous of 
enemies—a man, in fact, who could wither up 
one of your legs, or cover you with sores from 
head to foot, by simply scribbling a few words 
on apiece of parchment, or burning a handful of 
herbs in an old chafing-dish. 

“Tn short, dear,” said the good lady in the 
“ general” line, at the conclusion of a long dis- 
course on the subject of Mr. Vampi’s qualifica- 
tions, “I should say—for I only know of him by 
hearsay, and have never consulted him myself— 
that he’s the kind of man whom, if you want 
anything to turn up trumps, you should get upon 
your side, while, if there’s anything equally 
that you’d like to see going to the dogs, you 
couldn’t possibly do better than set him agin it, 
And this I’m sure of, that Walter’s little girl, 
which, as you know, is withered up like any 
mummy, was bewitched by this very Mr. Vampi 
from the first—as sure, ay, as sure as its parents 
was both first cousins, and eaten hup with 
scrofiler on both sides.” 

It was not likely that Jane Cantanker would 
be able to resist the opportunity of securing the 
services of such a person as this, and so it 
happened that on that very evening of the day 
on which the inquest had been held at the 
Duke of Cumberland, she set out with the 
distinct intention of finding out Mr. Cornelius 
Vampi and securing his services, as Balak 
sought to get those of Balaam, for the confusion 
of his enemy. 

There was not much difficulty in finding, by 
the description which she had obtained from her 
friend, the abode of Mr. Vampi. If there had 
been nothing but the owl in spectacles which 
stood in the window to know it by, that would 
still have been enough; so Cantanker turned 
into the shop without much hesitation—indeed, 
she was not one of the hesitating sort—and 
looked about her for some one answering to the 
description which she had received of the 
astrologer. 

He was evidently not there. So Cantanker 
went up to the counter to see if there was any 
one towhom she could apply for information as 
to when aud where he could be found. The 
shop was, as usual, pretty full, and an old man 
aud a lad behind the counter were both engaged 











already two or three deep. An old woman—no 
other, indeed, than our friend Mrs, Smaggsdale 
—came forward to meet her. 

“Want Mr. Vampi, do you?” she inquired. 
What is it? Corns?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Bunions, then, or warts ?” 

* No, no, nothing of the sort at all. 
to see him, Mr. Vampi himself.” 

“Oh, you want to see him himself, do you? 
Ah, then, its ’oroscopes, or fortune-telling, or 
something of that sort. Here, Smagg,” con- 
tinued the Sceptic, “it’s somebody wanting the 
governor, and nobody else will do.” 

“Very well,” replied the other, “I'll step up 
and tell him. No particular message, is there ?” 
he added, addressing Cantanker. 

** No, only that I want to see him, if it’s only 
for a minute or two.” 

“There’s pretty nigh everything about the 
business,” said Mrs. Smaggsdale, addressing the 
mysterious customer with something of con- 
tempt, “‘as I can attend to myself. Herbs and 
seeds, and corn plaisters, and purifying pills, 
and cures for the toothache, a marking-ink, 
and what not. But when it comes to ’oro- 
scopes, I ain’t no use at all, and what’s more, I 
don’t care if I never am.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Smaggsdale ascended the 
stairs which led to the observatory, and in due 
time found himself in the presence of the great 
astrologer himself. 

* Please, sir, you’re wanted below, if you can 
make it convenient,” gasped the messenger, for 
he was considerably out of breath with the 
ascent. “Lady wants you,” he continued, with 
another gasp. 

“Lady ?” echoed the sage, quickly. “ What 
lady ? not " 

“Not the lady. No, sir, she haven’t been.” 

._ “Strange,” muttered the philosopher to him- 
self; “I never knew her fail to come when she 
had said she would.” 

“Ab, she was a punctual one,” remarked 
Smagg, corroboratively, “ was the strange lady.” 

“And this other lady,” inquired Cornelius, 
**won’t she tell you her business ?” 

No,” replied the little man. ‘She ain’t 
exactly a lady, you know. But be that as it 
may, it’s you she wants to see, and nobody 
else.” 

“ Well, then, you must ask her if she’ll take 
the trouble to come up. I can’t leave what I’m 
about just now, as you see.” 

The philosopher did indeed seem to be most 
nonalille busy. He was in the act of making 
some excessively intricate preparation over the 
fire. It was something which appeared to re- 
quire incessant stirring, and equally incessant 
additions of some boiling liquid, which was 
turned on by means of a tap from an immense 
copper caldron stewing over the fire. The 
shilosopher wore a costume which was reserved 
for his chemical experiments—a sort of enor- 
mous pinafore with sleeves. The necessity for 
the adoption of some such dress while practical 
chemistry was being carried on, was shown by 
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the number of splashes with which the pinafore 
was decorated. The garment reached to the 
sage’s heels, and showed his vast stature to the 
greatest advantage. He wore a white cap, more- 
over, and presented altogether a somewhat 
startling appearance. 

“* She’s to come up, is she ?” inquired Smaggs- 
dale, hesitatingly. 

“ Yes, certainly. If she’ll take the trouble,” 
replied the astrologer, who was always courteous. 

Ps Won’t you—won’t you take your gownd 
rs) f ” 

“No, I couldn’t do that, Smagg. This mix- 
ture isn’t half done yet, and I must finish the 
composition to-night, because it was begun 
under Saturn, and must, if possible, be finished 
under the same conditions.” 

Old Smagg was in one of his sceptical moods, 
so he made no answer, and withdrew. 

“She never failed before,” muttered Corne- 
lius to himself, reverting again to the subject 
which had just before occupied him. “ And she 
mentioned the day so particularly—and then 
there was her future, which I couldn’t get a 
glimpse of—another reason why she should be 
specially anxious to come. Not,” continued 
the chemist, turning on a new supply of liquor 
from the caldron, and stirring more vehemently 
than ever, “not that I’ve any more definite in- 
telligence for her if she doescome. I’ve had no 


better luck, and what was a blank before is a 
blank still, and seems likely to remain so, as far 


as I can see.” 

The philosopher was disturbed in his reflec- 
tions by a smart rap at the door—a rap, indeed, 
such as never could have emanated from the 
vacillating knuckles of the doubtful Smaggsdale. 
In fact, it was that gentleman’s better-half, who, 
in consideration of her husband’s breathless 
condition, had consented to show Miss Can- 
tanker the way to the sanctum. 

Party for a horror-scope,” said the worthy 
lady, flinging open the door abruptly. 

“Horoscope, woman!” retorted the philo- 
sopher. 

* Ah, well. It don’t much matter.” 

“Yes, but I tell you that it does matter. These 
things are of too great importance to be thus 
flippantly dealt with: where’s your husband ?” 

“He’s trying to catch his breath. He lost 
it coming up here last time.” 

** Well, tell him to come up himself next time. 
You may go.” 

“Oh yes, P’ll go fast enough. I don’t want 
my fortune told,” and she flounced out of the 
room, leaving Miss Canianker staring in some 
astonishment at all that she saw and heard. 

“That woman is a source of great annoyance 
to me,” said the philosopher in an explanatory 
manner. “ If it was not for her husband, I would 
get rid of her.” 

The person thus addressed remained speech- 
less. Indeed, she was too much astonished to 
say anything. The novelty of the scene, and 
the extraordinary aspect presented by our expe- 
rimentalist, were too much even for Cantanker. 

In truth, it must be owned that the appear- 
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ance of the great man was a little out of the 
ordinary way. His costume alone, coupled with 
his great size, would have been enough to 
startle anybody; but, in addition to this, it 
must be taken into consideration by the reader, 
who would form an idea of Mr. Vampi’s appear- 
ance, that his countenance had at this time con- 
tracted something of the flaming quality of the 
furnace over which he had been bending, and 
was suffused with a hue of the deepest crim- 
son, thrown out in tremendous relief by his 
white robes and cap. It was a wondrous ap- 

arition, then, that stood before Miss Cantan- 
-“ as the philosopher turned round, pipkin in 
hand, to address her. 

You wished to consult me, I think,” said 
Cornelius, pulling off his cap to make a bow. 
“T am here, at your service.” 

Cantanker was a little puzzled how to begin. 
Cornelius Vampi was a very different person 
from the Sibyl of the Edgeware-road. The very 
benevolence of his aspect made Cantanker’s pro- 
posal all the more difficult. How could she ask 
that innocent, philanthropical-looking creature 
to curse her enemy ? 

She looked round about the room in her per- 
plexity as to how to begin. There was a set of 
colossal drawings on pasteboard of the signs of 
the zodiac hung on the walls. They looked 
very large and truculent, and as her eye lit upon 
Cancer and Scorpio, she seemed to get encou- 
ragement. The man who could take delight in 
such things was not altogether without malig- 
nant capacity, she felt sure. 

After once turning round to address her, Cor- 
nelius had returned immediately to the com- 
position on which he was engaged. Cantanker 
could speak without having his eye upon her; 
that was something. 

“I took the liberty of calling,” she began, 
“in consequence of having heard from a friend 
that you were in the habit of having dealings 
with things that are altogether out of the com- 
mon way, and in the supernatural line, the 
’eavenly bodies, and fortune-telling, and such- 
like.” 

* You have heard rightly, ma’am,” replied the 
philosopher. ‘To stand upon the very verge 
and limits of the visible and tangible world, and 
gaze forth into that world which is invisible and 
intangible, is the highest and most glorious 
achievement which belongs to man, and I frankly 
own that studies of the kind which you indicate, 
have formed a great part of the business of my 
life.” 

There was not much encouragement in this. 
It was not to inquire into the secrets which are 
hidden under the veil of futurity that Cantanker 
had come to visit the astrologer. She had come 
to enlist in his service an agency in whose effi- 
eacy she firmly believed, and which it seemed to 
her the extreme of folly to negleet. 

“T suppose,” she said, after a little reflection, 
“that you don’t go through all this study of the 
stars and the ’eavenly bodies, and what not, 
without its giving you some power like over 
your fellow-creatures ?” 
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“Power,” echoed Vampi. ‘Of what sort ?” | know nothing of such arts as these, nor wish to 


“ Why, power to benefit them, or—or—maybe 
to injure them.” : 

The astrologer lifted his eyes from the elixir 
in whose composition he was engaged, and fixed 
them upon his visitor. The result of his scrutiny 
seemed hardly satisfactory. His face wore a 
dissatisfied look as he returned to his pe. 
“ Now, what is this woman driving at ?” he said 
to himself. ; 

“Power, both for good and evil I have un- 
doubtedly,” he said aloud, and Cantanker 
brightened up at the words. “For good, in 
that I can direct those whose future I make the 
subject of study, what they should do in certain 
emergencies, how they may make the most of 
the good chances which are to come in their way, 
and steer clear of dangers which menace them. 
In that way I have certainly power for good.” 

And for evil?” asked the woman, eagerly. 

“Power for evil,” replied the philosopher, 
eyeing her curiously, “I might have in this 
way. I might see my client in peril, might feel 
certain that some Sword of Damocles was hang- 
ing over him, might see him drawing nearer at 
every step which he took to the precipice over 
which, unwarned, he would certainly fall, and 
might abstain from uttering the words which 
would turn him aside from the path of danger. 
All this I might do certainly, and so exercise a 

ower for evil which, though negative, should 
be still of deadly efficacy.” 

“But it is more than this that I want,” the 
woman went on, wrought up now to a revelation 
of the real object of her mission. “There is a 
person in existence who has been guilty of a 
crime which I desire to see avenged, who has 
struck at me, not indeed intentionally, but in 
striking at one whom I loved, and had loved for 
years, one whom it was my pride and happiness 
to serve, and who now lies dead and cold, mur- 
dered by the hand of this person of whom I 
speak, and against whom 1 would have you 
direct all the power of evil which you may pos- 
sess, or can by any means gain through some of 
those secret arts that you practise.” 

“ But is this person guilty ?” 

“Yes, a hundred times yes.” 

“Then, let justice do its work.” 

“Yes, and so it shall. But justice may fail. 
I want to be secure of my revenge. These 
magistrates and coroners, these judges and juries, 
may fail. I have no belief in them. They are 
fools, and a winning face and a seeming innocent 
manner may hoodwink them, and turn them 
from the truth. I want something more, I tell 
you. Can you give it me?” 

“Give you what ?” 

“A charm, a spell—something that shall be 
as a curse upon this one of whom I speak—a 
curse under which she shall lie without power to 
rise—a spell that shall.bind her hand and foot— 
a spell against her life, against the life of— 
you'll want her name; it’s a French one, Gabri- 
elle, don’t forget it—Gabrielle Penmore. Draw 
up acurse—awitchcraft spell against that name.” 
“Stop, woman, stop,” cried Cornelius, “I 


| here. 








know.” 


* What! 


movements, and their twistings and turnings 


this way and that, and one circumventing an- 
other, and all the rest of it, and all to so little 
purpose, that you can’t bring what you know to 
ear upon something useful, such as helping 


those you want to help, and crushing those you 
want to destroy? Are there no evil stars 
whose aid you can depend upon? Have youno 
incantations which compels their services, no 
spells which they cannot resist ?” 

Cornelius was almost terrified at the violence 
of his new client. In all his experience, no 
such person as this had ever come in his way. 

* All these things that you speak of may be 
possible,” he said at last, for he was unwilling 
to limit the capabilities of his art. “All this 
power may be mine——” 

m ‘May be!’” repeated the woman, scorn- 
y 

“ Yes, ‘may be,’” repeated Cornelius, stoutly. 
“Tt is not for me to say how great are the 
resources of the art mystic, or what wondrous 
gifts it can confer upon its students. Twenty 
or thirty years is but a short time to have 
devoted to the arcana, and that is all the study 
I can boast of. It may be that additional years 
of research and thought might lead me on to 
additional discoveries, and to some among them 
which would impart such powers as those you 
speak of. But even were it so—were such 
capacity for evil within my grasp so that I 
should see the victim of my skill withering 
under my curse, consuming to nothing beneath 
my spell—know that this gift should lie un- 
claimed for me, from day to day, and from year 
to year. My ambition is to do good to man, 
not evil, to work out the relief of suffering 
humanity, not to lay fresh loads of sorrow on it. 
You are mistaken, ma’am, and have mistaken 
me. You have come to consult a Samuel, when 
you should have sought out a Witch of Endor.” 

The expression which developed itself upon 
the countenance of Jane Cantanker as she 
listened to this speech of the benevolent astro- 
loger, was one of the most profound and un- 
mitigated wonder, gradually merging into con- 
tempt and pity. For some time she remained 
silent, gazing at our stout philanthropist in 
speechless scorn. At last she rose to go. 

“You are right,” she said; “I have been 
mistaken. Icame here thinking to find a man 
gifted with supernatural powers, and ready to 
turn them to some account ; for I have money 
I came to buy a spell, not to beg one.” 

“You can neither buy nor beg aught of me,” 
said Cornelius, rising in turn, and speaking 
with infinite dignity, “ that shall do an injury to 
any member of the human race. You have mis- 
taken me, as I said before, and I will now ask 
you to relieve this poor workshop, in which you 
have not found the wares you looked for, of 
your presence, and leave me as you found me— 
harmlessly at work.” 


Have you given up your mind to 
studying the stars and learning all about their 
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And the astrologer took the lamp from the 
table and moved towards the door, ready to 
light his visitor down the stairs. There was a 
courtesy in his action which there was no re- 
sisting. His appearance was calm and unruffled, 
but his countenance was more grave than was 
its wont, and those who knew the philosopher’s 
face would have been able to see that he 
— been much hurt by what had just taken 
place. 

Jane Cantanker passed down the stairs and 
out of the house without another word being 
exchanged between her and the astrologer, who 
escorted her to the last. He heaved a deep 
sigh as he closed the door after her, and paused 
a moment before he again ascended the stairs. 

“What was that name,” he asked himself, 
** against which she bore such hatred? ‘ Gabri- 
elle,’ I remember, she spoke it twice. But I 
forget the other name. ‘ Gabrielle’-—‘ Gabrielle’ 
—no I have forgotten.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE CHAIN COMPLETE, 


THREE days elapsed after the adjournment of 
the inquest before the inquiry was again re- 
sumed, and during this interval the police were 
hard at work trying to collect any additional 
evidence that might bear upon the case. Their 
chief object, of course, was to find out where 
that poison by which it had been conclusively 
proved that Miss Carrington had died had been 
procured. Her rooms were searched most dili- 

ently and thoroughly for any bottle or even a 
detached label which might indicate that she 
had bought the drug herself, and show where 
she had procured it. But no such thing could 
be found. It was then determined to take the 
different chemists’ shops, beginning in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and gradually extending 
the operations toa wider radius, and to make in- 
quiry at each, with a view of ascertaining whether 
any person answering to the description of the 
deceased lady had been there with the object of 
purchasing faudanum. The Trades Directory 
was consulted, and a list of the chemists and 
druggists extracted from it, a mark being set 
against the name of each member of the phar- 
maceutical fraternity as it appeared in the 
volume, thus: Roberts, James, ivory turner; 
*Groves, William, chemist ; Peterkin, Andrew, 
licensed victualler; Roper, Thomas, basket- 
maker; Voker, Alfred, herbalist and seedsman;; 
Snooks, Frederick, fancy stationer; *Drew, 
Jonas, chemist; andsoon. The names of the 
chemists were then extracted with great ease, 
and written down upon paper. 

The inquiries made by the police were—as far 
as the discovery of any purchase made by the 
deceased lady was concerned—entirely in vain. 
They could find no trace of any purchase of 
laudanum having been made by any such person. 
It was not long, however, before their researches 
were turned into another channel. 

Jane Cantanker could find no rest for her soul 
while haunted by the thought that the murderer 


membered, she fully believed Mrs. Penmore to 
be—was going about, at large, and unpunished. 
So she also set herself to work in imitation of 
the police authorities to visit the different 
chemists’ shops, but with a different discovery 
in view. She was on another track, the track 
of Gabrielle Penmore. Had she had laudanum 
in her possession about this time? Was it not 
more important to find that out than anything 
else? Was it not possible for her—Jane Can- 
tanker—to make that great discovery ? 

It was so. She worked with a will, and very 
soon her efforts were crowned with success. At 
a chemist’s shop not very far from the house in 
Beaumont-street, Cantanker discovered that Mrs. 
Penmore had been in the habit of dealing for 
medicine, and here she ascertained that ona 
certain day, some three weeks since, Gabrielle 
had made the damning purchase of a two-ounce 
bottle of laudanum ! 

Jane Cantanker’s breath came thick and fast 
as she made this tremendous discovery, and her 
knees trembled so under her that she was hardly 
able to stand at the counter. 

“Have you got that down in your book ?” 
she said, as soon as she could trust herself to 
speak. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied the druggist, a smug 
gentleman in spectacles, who seemed much 
astonished. 

* And there is no danger of it’s being lost ?” 

**How can there be?” asked the other, with 
a touch of contempt in his tone, and giving his 
ledger an affectionate slap. ‘The book’s big 
enough.” 

Cantanker waited a little, trying to remember 
whether she had any other question to ask. 
“What, it’s down in the big book?” she 
asked, with a gasp of satisfaction. 

“Yes,” said the chemist. 

“What sort of a bottle would it be in?” she 
said. “A large bottle?” 

“Two-ounce phial similar to this,” replied the 
chemist, producing one, “made of blue glass, 
ribbed so as to affect the touch, orange label 
outside ‘Poison,’ and another ‘for external 
use,’ that being what it was wanted for.” 
“There’s something up,” remarked the 
chemist to his chief assistant, as Cantanker, 
after thanking him for his courtesy, and once 
more entreating him to be careful of the entry 
which told so important a tale, left the shop 
with hurried steps and with considerable agita- 
tion in her demeanour. 

Cantanker made the best of her way to the 
police-station, and there imparted her story to 
the inspector on duty. She was beginning to 
be known here, and to be highly respected as 
well, in consequence of the decided and uncom- 
promising manner in which she had conducted 
herself at the inquest. The inspector paid her 
a compliment or two on her energy and devoted- 
ness, and, after taking down what she had said, 
despatched one of his most trusted emissaries 
straight to the chemist’s to take his deposition 
in form. 





of her dear mistress—which, it must be re- 
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in calf, and interleaved with blotting-paper, in 
his hand when he entered the shop, Le pe he 
stood apart in close commune with the chemist, 
many a wandering glance, both on the part of 
the assistants behind and the customers before 
the counter, was directed towards the two. 

* And so you let the lady ’ave it merely for the 
hasking ?” remarked the constable. 

“Yes, sir, such being our custom when we 
know the party.” 

**When you know the party,” echoed the 
policeman, “and not otherwise ?” 

“On no account otherwise,” replied the 
chemist. 

* And this party you did know ?” 

“Oh dear yes, sir. The lady’s dealt here 
scores and scores of times.” 

* But not for hopium?” urged the myrmidon 
of justice. 

**No, sir; this was the first occasion of her 
making such a purchase.” 

The policeman waited a little while, and looked 
over the notes which he had made, appearing 
very well satisfied with them. Presently he 
spoke again, as if making a final inquiry. 

“And did the lady state what she wanted it 
for ?” 

“External use, sir, as I said. The lady had 
passed many years of her life in a very hot 
climate, and it seemed that the change to our 
damp atmosphere and cold affected her with 
pains about the arms and shoulders, which she 
found were relieved by rubbing with laudanum, 
more than by any other means.” 

“Ha,” said the policeman, “that was what 
she said, was it ?” 

“That was it, sir. So I made her up the 
two ounces and let her have it, merely caution- 
ing her to keep it shut up, and out of the way 
of any person who might be injured by it. [ 
bade her be particularly careful that way,” re- 
marked the chemist, afraid of getting to a 
scrape. 

The policeman seemed now to have gained all 
the information that was necessary, and shut up 
his book. 

“We shall most likely want you to repeat 
what you have just said in evidence, in the 
course of a day or two,” he remarked, “ so you’d 
better hold yourself in readiness.” 

“1m not likely to get into any trouble about 
it, am 1?” asked the druggist. 

The policeman took time to consider the 
question, keeping the druggist in a state of 
agonising uncertainty the while. 

“Not that I can see at present,” he said at 
last ; “but I can’t say for certain.” 

The discovery of this purchase of laudanum 
on the part of Mrs. Penmore—a discovery due 
rather to Jane Cantanker’s vigilance than that of 
the police authorities—altered the whole posture 
of affairs, and added so much to the strength of 
the evidence against Gabrielle, as to justify the 
adoption of such measures as might tend to 
decide at once the question of her guilt or inno- 
cence. 

With this view, and without loss of time, a 








warrant was obtained, and under its authority a 
search was instituted, having for its object the 
discovery of that bottle in which the laudanum 
sold by the chemist had been contained, and of 
which so minute a description had been given. 

And now, indeed, the case did begin to wear 
a sinister aspect, and great and serious alarm for 
Gabrielle’s safety began to weigh upon her hus- 
band’s heart. She was suspected of a crime. 
One step more, and she might be accused. The 
ministers of justice were on her track. Whata 
thought it was that these men should have the 
right to come into the house, into her room even, 
to invade the sacred precincts of her bed-cham- 
ber, and that he, her husband, must stand by 
and allow it, must remain inactive while the 
household gods were subjected to desecration. 
Yet it was so. Resistance was useless, and 
worse than useless. It might aggravate the 
evil, it could not palliate it. 

As for Gabrielle herself, she seemed for the 
time entirely crushed and paralysed by the horror 
of her situation. All force, all presence of mind 
had for the time deserted her. She seemed to 
herself, and looked to others, like one who lived 
and moved in a dream—a dream, and’a most hor- 
rible one, and from which she did not wake. 

It was piteous to see how she clung to her 
husband too, in the fulness of her misery, with 
a sort of mechanical feeling that he could save 
and help her. She followed him about. She 
dared not let him out of her sight. She held to 
his arm as if she dreaded lest they should take 
him from her. She looked up into his face for 
some sign of encouragement, some indication 
that he at least knew that there would soon be 
an awakening from the horrible dream. She 
stood outside the room door while the men were 
conducting the search within. Her husband 
was in there with them. 

“ What are they doing, Gilbert ?” she asked, 
when presently he came out to speak to her, and 
comfort her. 

Gilbert told her of their search, and what it 
was they looked for: 

Sometimes it did almost seem as if her head 
had given way under the heavy pressure, and could 
now receive no distinct impression of anything. 
There were times when she no longer appeared 
to realise her danger, and yet other times, and 
these oftenest in the grey early morning, when 
it seemed to be borne in upon her with an almost 
exaggerated force, and an anguish that was un- 
bearable. It was a horrible thing to wake to 
this, so horrible that sometimes the wildest 
schemes would come into her head in connexion 
with her situation. 

She would at these times entreat her husband 
to fly with her before it was too late; “while 
there is time, while yet there is time,” she would 
ery, “let usgo. Far away, Gilbert dear, far from 
this dreadful place. We two could be so happy 
among the woods and rocks, away from wicked 
cruel men and women, happy and safe. Come, 
Gilbert, come, if we steal away now in the early 
morning, nobody will see us. I am afraid,” she 
would say at such times, “I am afraid of that 
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woman. Take me away, take me away where I 
can never see her, Gilbert. ‘Take me, if you love 
me.” 

And then, when her miserable husband, hardly 
more reasonable than herself, besought her to 
remember that to do such a thing would be to 
throw away their last chance, and that it would 
proclaim her to be guilty before all the world, 
then would she fall into a worse state still, and 
would cry out that he, too, was deserting her, 
that he believed her guilty, and that his love for 
her was gone. 

Worst horror of all, but not, Heaven’s mercy 
be thanked, of long continuance, ere long she 
would acknowledge the truth and justice of all 
that he said, and clinging round him once again, 
would entreat him that he would, at least, ac- 
cord her this one favour, that if—if it came to 
the worst, he would in some way convey to her 
the means of death, that so she might die by his 
beloved hand. Such were some of the phases 
of affliction through which the suffering woman 
passed at this time. 

On that critical day, when, in consequence of 
the discovery made at the chemist’s, certain 
authorities came to search her room, she stood 
outside the door trembling in anticipation of 
some new horror. Her husband was inside with 
the men, but presently he came out to speak to 
her, and comfort her. 

“What are they doing, Gilbert?” she asked, 
looking into his eyes for hope. 

Gilbert told her of their search, and what it 
was they looked for. 

“ And have they found it?” she asked. 

* Found—found what ?” 

“The bottle, Gilbert. Don’t you remember, 
dear ?” 

“Remember,” he repeated, mechanically. 
a 

“Not remember. I got it to rub my poor 
shoulder—tue LaupaNnumM.” 

Penmore uttered a cry of agony, as if in 
physical pain. 

** Was there any left ?” he gasped. 

* Yes, about half.” 

** And what did you do with it ?” 

“T hid it. The chemist told me to keep it 
out the way of the servants. So I hid it.” 

“Oh, why did you do that ?” cried Gilbert, 
who had remained for a moment stunned. “ It 
will look worse than all the rest.” 

*T was so afraid lest some one should get 
hold of it,” said Gabrielle, “and so there might 
be mischief done.” 

Again there was a silence. They were there 
on the landing outside the bedroom door. 
They could hear the men inside talking. They 
could hear them moving articles. of furniture, 
opening and shutting drawers, and turning over 
everything that came in their way. 

“Where did you hide it, Gabrielle?” said 
her husband, taking her hand, which was as 
cold as ice. 

“Tn the box underneath the bed.” 

“Ts it locked ?” 

“Yes, and I have got the key. I thought to 


keep it safe, Gilbert. 
me ?” 

“Angry? my poor darling. 
give me the key.” 

*Oh, Gilbert.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, eagerly. 
only chance.” 

There was a pause in the movement that had 
been going on within the room, and then a 
dragging sound as of some object drawn 
heavily across the floor. The husband and wife 
looked each other in the face. 

“The key, the key,” said Gilbert again. 
Gabrielle took the bunch from her pocket, and 
with trembling hands divided ¢he key from the 
rest. 

“ This is it,” she whispered. 

At that moment the door of the bedroom was 
opened from within, and one of the policemen 
appeared on the threshold. 

*“Here’s a box here,” the man said, respect- 
fully enough, “which we should wish to be 
allowed to examine. If you could oblige us 
with the key.” 

Gilbert handed the man the bunch of keys 
just as he had: received it from his wife—the 
key in question separated from the rest. 

“ You will find what you are looking for in 
that box,” he said. 


You are not angry with 


But you must 


“Tt is our 





AT CARACAS. 

Tne hotel was a square house of two stories, 
close to the market-place, and not far from the 
centre of the city. Allthe rooms onthe ground- 
floor were bedrooms. On the floor above was 
my apartment, a very large room divided into 
three by partitions, and overlooking the street. 
On the side opposite my room was another very 
large one, where the table d’héte was held. To 
the left were three rooms occupied by the land- 
lord and his family, and on the right were some 
more bedrooms for travellers. The concierge 
was a huge negro, who, having been a custom- 
house officer, gave himself all the airs of a 
government official, and'had grown so fat that 
he quite blocked up the doorway. The landlord 
had come to the country as a savant, to collect 
articles for some museum, but, having married 
an English lady’s-maid, condescended to allow 
her to make Ais fortune by keeping this hotel. 
He was the most silent man possible, and all the 
time I was there I never heard him say but two 
words, “Mon Dieu!” An unmarried daughter 
lived in the house, and played the piano at a 
great rate. The establishment consisted of two 
Indian waitresses, and a mulatto stable-boy. 
There was also a cook, so enormously fat that I 
put her down as the wife of the fat concierge. 
I was glad that I encountered her only once, and 
that at my departure, as I should never have 
been able to relish my dinner after seeing by 
whom it was cooked. I found my apartment 
very neatly furnished, and beautifully clean, and 
congratulated myself on having so comfortable a 
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lodging. That night I dined at C.’s, and was 
agreeably surprised at the elegance of his ménage. 
His house was but one story high, but there 
were many fine rooms init. The drawing-room, 
for example, was about sixty feet long and 
twenty-five broad, and furnished like a first-class 
saloon in Paris. In the centre of the court, 
round which the rooms were built, was a garden 
full of beautiful flowers, and a fountain of clear 
water. 

IT have said I was well pleased with my apart- 
ment, and I ensconced myself in my mosquito 
curtains about midnight, anticipating a long and 
pleasant slumber. However, about half-past 
three, I woke in the midst of a dream, in which 
I fancied myself in a belfry, with the bells play- 
ing triple bob-majors. On my awaking, sure 
enough bells were ringing furiously all round. 
The sound seemed to come from every direction. 
What could it be? “Perhaps,” thought I, 
“this is the way the Caraquenians announce a 
fire or an earthquake, or is it a popular émeute ? 
Qh, bother them! I wish they would have their 
revolutions in the daytime, like reasonable 
people.” Still the bells rang on, and presently 
there was a great noise of people passing in the 
street, and then a sound of firing and of rockets 
being let off. I should have gone to the window 
to reconnoitre, but a salutary awe of the mos- 
quitoes and the penetrating fleas kept me where I 
was until the day dawned, when I got up to dis- 
cover the reason of the hubbub. I then per- 
ceived that on the other side of the street there 
was a large convent, in which, although not a 
soul was to be seen, the bells were ringing in a 
way that reminded me of the Devil and the Old 
Woman of Berkeley. Further down the street 
than the convent was a small square, and on one 
side of it a church, where again the bells were 
ringing at least as obstreperously. In the direc- 
tion of this church, which was brilliantly lighted 
up, there was quite a crowd of people coming and 
going, and from among them rockets shot up 
from time to time. On inquiry, I found it was 
the fiesta of the Islefios, or people from the 
Canary Islands, of whom there is quite a colony 
at Carécas. In South America, every one has 
his patron saint, and the Isiefios have theirs, and 
in honour of their saint sleep was made to fly 
from the eyelids of all in the quarter of the city 
where I was, while our nerves were harassed 


. throughout the day by a continued hubbub of 


bells, fireworks, processions, and bull-fights. 
But even fiestas must come to an end, and I 
found solace in the hope that quiet would at 
length be restored. Alas! the Catholic year at 
Caracas is made up of feasts and fasts, and, fast- 
ing or feasting, the inhabitants are for ever ring- 
ing bells, discharging holy squibs and rockets, 
and walking in tumultuous processions. LI lived 
weeks amid this din, and never could get accus- 
tomed to it, nor enjoy that hearty sound slumber 
which Sancho apostrophises as the best of 
wrappers. But, in fairness, it must be added 
that fiestas have their attractions for strangers 





as well as their disagreeables. On these days, 
especially on notable holidays, such as that of 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced, the fair sex come 
forth in their gayest attire, and walk in bevies to 
the churches. It is then, if you are animpartial 
Paris, that you will resolve to bestow your golden 
apple on the Creole Venus in preference to all 
other beauties, so lovely are the faces that shine 
upon you from under the coquettish mantilla, 
and so graceful the figures that undulate along 
the streets. There may, indeed, be rosier checks 
and fairer skins elsewhere, but not such large 
black eyes, teeth of such dazzling whiteness, such 
taper waists, and faultless feet and ankles, as 
belong to the Venezuelan ladies. As for any 
devout feeling, that, of course, is entirely out of 
the question. The women come forth to be looked 
at, and the men stand in groups on the church 
steps, or cluster inside, to look at them. All 
round the churches are pictures, usually sad 
daubs, and a profusion of wax dolls, representing 
the Virgin, at various periods of her life. Any- 
thing more contrary to common sense, to say 
nothing of good taste and devotional feeling, than 
these images, it is impossible to conceive. 
Among the absurd groups of dolls I was par- 
ticularly struck with one at the Merced fiesta, 
in which the Virgin, dressed in all the frippery 
imaginable, was kneeling beside a gigantic cruci- 
fix, while a six-year-old angel fluttered above the 
cross, dressed in silver-embroidered trunk-hose 
and tartan leggings of the royal Stuart pattern. 
About the middle of the day, when the heat is 
most trying, there is generally a procession, and 
the image or picture of the saint is carried about, 
amid a train of ecclesiastics, and with a body 
of soldiers as a guard of honour. Every now 
and then the host is elevated, and down go 
the people on their knees, and anon guns and 
rockets are discharged, and the use even of 
squibs and crackers is sanctified on such occa- 
sions. : 

On seeing all this, my recollection went 
back to India, and the processions of Durgd 
and Krishnah. Indeed, the yAtrotsavahs of 
Hindustan, and the fiestas of South America, 
have acommon origin. They are the resource of 
an idle people, and an excuse for putting on best 
clothes, loitering, gaming, and love-making. I 
was assured that at the grand fiesta at Santiago, 
the Virgin receives some thirty thousand letters 
from the girls of the city and its environs. Some 
ask for husbands and lovers, others for ball- 
dresses and pianos, and, incredible as it may 
appear, the petitions are answered, and, where 
it is thought politic, granted. As for such trifles 
as husbands and lovers, one knows from Hero- 
dotus that such matters are easily arranged, but 
even a piano is occasionally sent. At Caracas, 
absurdity is not carried so far, but even there 
fiestas are no doubt the busiest days at Cupid’s 
post-office. 

The site of Caracas is one to please an Oriental 
sovereign. It is at about the same elevation 
above the sea as Tehran, the capital of Persia, and 
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resembles it in inaccessibility. With a few bat- 
teries judiciously placed, the approach to Ca- 
rdcas from the coast might be completely closed 
against an enemy, excepting, of course, English 
sailors, to whom all things are practicable that 
imply prize-money and a fight. In the beginning 
of June,1595, the renowned Corsair Dracke, as the 
Spanish historians call him, or Francis Drake, 
stood in with his squadron towards the coast of 
Venezuela, till he arrived within about half a 
league from La Guaira, when he embarked five 
hundred men in boats, and landed. The inha- 
bitants of La Guaira fled without resistance, and 
carried to Caracas the news of the terrible Enz- 
lishman’s descent on the coast. Then did the 
valiant alcaldes, Garci-Gonzalez and Francisco 
Rebolledo, assembling all the men who would 
and could bear arms, march out to repel and 
chastise the invader. They marched with ban- 
ners displayed along the royal road leading from 
Caracas to La Guaira, leaving ambuscades in 
the less frequented passes of the mountains, 
where the thick trees and rough ground favoured 
such strategy. But Drake had found at Guai- 
camaento a Spaniard named Villalpando, who 
was willing to sell his country, and who led the 
corsair by an unfrequented route, perhaps that 
which is now called the Indian’s Path, to Ca- 
racas. So, while the valiant alcaldes were 
marching down to the sea, and their gallant 
men in ambush were lying ensconced in the 
dank grass, the Englishman was hanging Villal- 
pando, for whom he had no further use, on a 
tree, and packing up, with great care and very 
much at his ease, all the valuables he could find 
in Caracas. Now, who can adequately describe 
the fury of the alealdes when they heard that, 
while they were guarding the stable-door, the 
steed had been already stolen! So they marched 
back again to the capital, resolved to make a 
pastel of Drake and his merry men, and hoping 
to catch them with their pikes and their hangers 
and their arquebuses laid aside, and their hands 
full of plunder. But Drake was cautious as well 
as bold, and had turned the municipal hall and 
the church near it into little fortresses, and the 
Spaniards had a presentiment that there was no 
taking these strong places without bloodshed, 
so they surrounded the city at a safe distance, 
and prepared to put every Englishman to death, 
who, not content with the booty he had already 
got, should go out to the villages round about 
to look for more. But one old hidalgo named 
Alonso Andrea de Ledesma, who was, perhaps, 
a native of La Mancha, mounted his steed, and 
put his lance in rest and an old target on his 
arm, and rode forth alone to drive out the Eng- 
lish. The chivalry of the old don moved Drake’s 
compassion, and he bade his men not to harm 
him ; nor would they, had he not charged them 
at full speed, and tried to do mischief with his 
spear. Thereupon they killed him as gently as 
they could, and carried his body to a grave in 
the city, and interred it with all honour. So, 






















hundred moved out of Caracas with their booty ; 
and, after burning all the houses that they had 
not knocked down already, marched merrily 
away -to their ships, and embarked without the 
loss of a single man. 

Caracas is, as has been said, very inaccessible 
from the north—that is, from the side towards 
La Guaira and the sea; but, in the opposite 
direction, the slopes are easier. In order to 
form a correct notion of the site on which the 
city is built, one must keep in mind the direc- 
tion of the mountain ranges of the country. 
The Andes alone run north and south, dividing 
South America like a backbone, but into two 
very unequal parts—the part parallel to the 
Pacific being infinitely narrow compared with 
the eastern portion that extends to the Atlantic. 
A number of cordilleras descend from the Andes, 
and run from west to east, and that cordillera 
which skirts the Caribean Sea forms quite an 
angle at La Guaira and Macuto, approaching 
there almost to the sea, and ending in a huge 
clump, the highest part of which is La Silla, a 
great double-peaked mountain, that towers up 
two miles to the east of Caracas. La Silla iis, 
consequently, nearly opposite to Macuto, while 
the ridge which separates Caracas from La 
Guaira is called Cerro de Avila. This ridge ap- 
pears to swell on without a break until it termi- 
nates in La Silla, but it is in reality separated 
from it by the deep ravine of Tocume. On the 
south side, then, of Avila and La Silla is a plain, 
called the plain of Chacao, with a steep slope 
from N.N.W. to 8.S.E.—that is, from the 
mountains just mentioned to the La Guaira, a 
stream which flows with a south-easterly course 
into the Tuy. The latter river falls into the 
Caribean Sea, sixty miles to the east of the town 
of La Guaira. The plain of Chacao, which is a 
lateral branch of the far larger valley of the Tuy, 
is about ten miles long from west to east, and 
seven broad from north and south, and at its 
western extremity, where it is narrowest, stands 
Caracas. 

Some authors have pronounced it to be mat- 
ter of regret that Cardcas was not built further 
to the east, near the village of Chacao, where 
the plain is widest. There is no doubt that 
Francisco Fajardo, who, in 1560, first built on 
the site which the capital of Venezuela now 
occupies, was led to choose the spot as being 
nearest to the coast, and also to the mines of Los 
Teques, which were the attractions that brought 
him into a locality then swarming with hostile 
Indians. In 1567, Don Diego Losada, who 
wished to make a permanent conquest where 
Fajardo had been little more than an explorer, 
founded a city on the site chosen by the latter, 
and called it Santiago de Leon de Caricas—thus 
giving it his own name Santiago, or Diego, the 
name of the Governor de Leon, and that of the 
Indians of the district, Caracas, which last alone 
survives. Losada, of course, little imagined 
that his new city would ever become the capital 
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was probably guided by the accident that Fa- 
jardo had chosen it before him. In fact, if ad- 
vantages of site were to decide the position of 
the capital, the government of Venezuela would 
be transferred from Cardcas to Valencia, a city 
which has the richest soil and the best seaport 
in all South America. In the mean time, the 
Caraquénians are very proud of their native 
town, and boast much of its climate; but the 
question of its title to rank first among Vene- 
zuelan cities is decided in the negative by Hum- 
boldt, who says: “‘ From the position of the pro- 
vinces Cardcas can never exert any powerful 
political influence over the countries of which it 
is the capital.” 

I soon came to know Caracas and its environs 
well, for fresh horses were lent me every day, 
and I rode somewhere or other every morning 
and evening. The horses of Venezuela, be it 
said, en passant, though spirited and well shaped, 
are so small that one would certainly snub them 
as ponies, but for their self-assertion and haughty 
little ways, which, it must be owned, are at 
times supported by worthy deeds in carrying 
their riders bravely into battle, and in aiding 
in the slaughter of furious bulls twice as big as 
themselves. They do not understand high jump- 
ing, but they go very well at ditches, however 
broad and deep. ‘Their favourite pace is the 
pase-trote, a sort of quick amble, and they know 
very well that they are to go that way if the 
reins are held rather high, and the mouth is felt 
pretty strongly. Trotting is not fashionable, 
and, altogether, the English style of riding does 
not seem to be admired, for it is usual to say of 
a bad rider “he rides like an Englishman.” 
The Creoles ride with excessively long stirrups, 
so as just to touch them with the toe, and the 
ambling pace of their horses is well suited for 
that kind of seat, as well as for the paved streets 
a Caracas, for neither rider nor animal is shaken 

y it. 

My first ride was to the east of the city to 
Petaré, a large village about seven miles from 
Caracas. In a few minutes after leaving St. 
Amande’s Hotel, I found myself in La Gran 
Plaza, the principal square, where the daily 
market is held. It is about the size of Portman- 
square, but looks larger, the buildings round it 
being all very low, except the Government House, 
which is on the western side, and the cathedral, 
which stands at the south-eastern angle. Both 
these buildings survived the great earthquake of 
1812. I found nothing in the cathedral, either 
externally or internally, worth noticing, except 
the tomb of Bolivar, which is of white marble, 
and tastefully executed. The Liberator is re- 
presented standing in his general’s uniform, and 
below are three female figures, intended, I sup- 
pose, for the three states who owe their freedom 
to him. ‘The inscription is: “Simonis Bolivar 
Cineres hic condit, honorat, grata et memor 
patria. 1852.” Somehow, on looking at this 
monument, a certain sentence would recur to 
my mind: “He asked for bread, and they gave 





him a stone.” Bolivar, whose ashes are here so 
honoured in the cathedral of his native town, 
died far away, starving, and an exile, 

A little way from the cathedral is the theatre. 
Juxta-position seems to be the rule as regards 
these edifices in Venezuela. At La Guaira, the 
theatre stands next a church. Things have 
so far changed for the better since the time of 
Humboldt, that the theatre at Caracas, which 
was then open to the sky, is now roofed. During 
my stay there was no operatic troupe, and the 
pieces played were generally dull tragedies, in 
which all the characters were killed in succes- 
sion, apparently to the great satisfaction of the 
audience. 

At about half a mile from the cathedral, I came 
to a bridge over a stream which falls into the La 
Guaira, and which bounds the town on this side. 
Here are two fine coffee plantations, and a mile 
further is another still finer, notable for being 
the point at which Humboldt commenced his 
ascent of La Silla. The scenery here is very 
beautiful, the valley being a mass of cultivation, 
while from no point inland does the great moun- 
tain look so imposing. However, that which 
interested me most was the Ferro-Carril d’Este, 
or “ Eastern Railway,” the terminus of which is 
just beyoad the bridge already mentioned. I dis- 
mounted to inspect the station, and as it was quite 
deserted, I was obliged to clamber over a gate fif- 
teen feet high to get into it. I found that the rails 
had been laid down for about half a mile, but the 
grass and weeds were growing over them. There 


were engines and carriages, and piles of wood - 


for sleepers, sad emblems of the slumber into 
which the whole concern has fallen, and from 
which it seems doubtful whether it will ever 
awake. I found the posada at Petaré full 
of people smoking and playing billiards, and 
the whole place hada more thriving, bustling ap- 
pearance than I expected. There are about 
five hundred houses in the village, and some 
fine estates near it. Still there never could 
be sufficient traffic to repay the expense of a 
railway, unless the line were continued to Va- 
lencia. 

My next expedition was to the north of the 
town, and to the slope beyond lying immediately 
under the Cerro d’Avila. The city of Caracas, 
as may be seen from this slope, is in figure a 
great square, with long parallel streets crossing 
it from north to south, and with the principal 
square of the market-place in the centre. But 
at the north-east angle there has been a suburb, 
through which the old road to La Guaira passes. 
The “ Indian Path,” already mentioned, branches 
off from that road. I was astonished to see the 
destruction that the great earthquake of 1812 
caused in this direction. Not a house seems to 
have escaped, and though a few have been re- 
stored, the marks of the disaster are apparent 
everywhere, and whole lines of ruins still remain. 
In fact, the nearer the mountain, the greater 
seemed to me to have been the shock. I was 
confirmed in this opinion afterwards by the narra- 
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tive of an eye-witness, Major M., who still lives, 
and who was in official employment in Caracas 
when the earthquake happened. Major M. was 
writing in his office with his clerk at four P.M., 
on the 26th of March, in that year. It was in- 
tensely hot, and no rain had fallen for a con- 
siderable time. Being Holy Thursday, the 
churches were crowded with ladies, dressed 
in their gayest attire. The chapels of the 
convents were filled with nuns, and the streets, 
as is usual on holidays, with people who had 
come in from the neighbouring villages. At the 
barracks of San Carlos, a regiment of six hundred 
men were mustering under the walls. There 
was not a cloud in the sky, not a thought of 
danger in the heart of any one. All of a sudden 
the earth seemed to move upward, the church 
bells tolled, and a tremendous subterranean noise 
was heard. The perpendicular motion lasted 
four seconds, and was instantly succeeded by a 
violent undulatory movement, which continued 
six seconds more. In those ten seconds that 
great city, with fifty thousand inhabitants, had 
become a heap of blood-stained ruins. The 
churches of Alta Gracia and Trinidad, with towers 
.one hundred and fifty feet high, were so com- 
pletely levelled, that in their place only shapeless 
mounds remained, spread out toa great distance, 
but not more than five feet high. Every convent 
was destroyed, and of the inmates scarcely one 
escaped. The barrack of San Carlos was hurled 
forward from its base, and of the six hundred 
soldiers mustering below its walls not a man 
was left alive. At the first shock, Major M. 
started from his seat and rushed towards the 
door, followed by his clerk. M. sprang into the 
street, but his clerk was too late, and was crushed 
to death by the falling house. The major had 
seen many terrific sights in his long residence in 
these regions of the voleano and the earthquake, 
and had been in many battles both by sea and 
land, but he declared that the spectacle which 
Caracas presented at the moment of the great 
earthquake, was the most terrible ofall. A vast 
cloud of dust rose up to heaven, and with it 
ascended the shrieks of more than twenty thou- 
sand human beings dying or wounded in the 
ruins. Great rocks came thundering down from 
the mountains, and at intervals explosions, like 
the discharge of innumerable pieces of artillery, 
were heard beneath the earth. Major M. fled 
down to the river La Guaira, and remained there 
without food till the nextday. Even thenit was 
difficult to procure the means of satisfying 
hunger, for the houses were all fallen, and the 
streets so encumbered with ruins, that it was 
difficult to pass. So for many days the sad sights 
were renewed of digging out the wounded and 
the dead. 

Men’s minds were so affected with terror, 
that for a long time they could not return to 
their ordinary occupations, but were continu- 
ally absorbed with prayer and religious ceremo- 
nies, Then were many marriages performed 


between those who had for years been living 


together without that tie, and men who had 
defrauded others made restitution, appalled by 
the horrors of that tremendous day, and appre- 
hensive of their recurrence. 

At a few places in the Cerro d’Avila, I ob- 
served houses perched up at an elevation of 
several hundred feet, and among them one be- 
longing to the Dutch minister. Below it is a 
country-house, called the Paraiso, once the pro- 
perty of an English minister, and which passed 
from him to a famous Creole beauty. But that 
which interested me most in this direction was 
the Catholic cemetery, said to be the finest in 
all South America, and well worth a visit. It 
stands on very high ground, and the view is 
magnificent. The singularity of the place is, 
that the inner side of the very high walls by 
which it is surrounded is lined with a sort of 
gigantic pigeon-holes. They are eight feet deep, 
and three feet wide and high, and are used as 
receptacles for coffins. Persons who can afford 
to pay a fee of thirty-five dollars are allowed the 
privilege of placing the coffin of a deceased re- 
lative in one of these receptacles for three years. 
The name of the deceased person is printed over 
the recess, and the coffin can be brought out at 
any time if required. Of course, it is thus pre- 
served from destruction, being quite dry, and 
sheltered from the weather, and also safe from 
the attacks of insects, especially the formidable 
black ant, which is three-quarters of an inch in 
length, and devours everything it can get at. 
At the expiration of three years coflins are taken 
down, and the remains of the deceased person 
are, if the family wish it, handed over to them. 
Otherwise, they are thrown into a large pit, 
called a carnero. Poor people, and those who 
do not choose to pay for the three years’ 
lodgment in the pigeon-holes, are buried at 
once in the grounds of the cemetery. I ob- 
served the words Calentura Amarilla in many 
of the epitaphs, which told plainly of the 
ravages of the yellow fever. Humboldt men- 
tions that this disease had been known at 
La Guaira only two years before his arrival, 
and says nothing of its having appeared at 
Caracas. 

After I had ridden past the cemetery a few 
hundred yards, I came to a mound about one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and was told 
that this marked the spot where the persons 
who died in the great outbreak of cholera a few 
years ago, were buried. The victims were so 
numerous that it was quite impossible to inter 
them separately, so a very long deep trench was 
dug, and the dead were brought in carts and 
cast into it. The English burial-ground and the 
German are on the southern outskirts of the 
city, and are very poor places as compared with 
the Catholic cemetery. They are both covered 
with weeds, but, in the British burial-ground, 
the rank grass is so tall that it is impossible 
to see the graves, and the whole place is 
full of ant-hills several feet high. There is a 





chapel, with an inscription to say it was built 
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by Robert Ker Porter at his sole expense. 
I felt interested in seeing the name of a 
man who, like myself, had come from the 
Caspian Gates to this distant country of the 
West. 

North of the city, I found only one other place 
worth a visit. This is the Toma, or reservoir, 
which supplies Carécas with water. It is si- 
tuated in a thickly-wooded ravine, and a very 
narrow path among the bushes leads to it. It 
is necessary to tread with caution here, as, on 
account of the dense thickets, and the place 
being so little frequented, snakes abound in in- 
credible numbers. I was assured that, on a 
little rocky terrace where the shrubs will not 
grow, sometimes forty or fifty rattlesnakes and 
other serpents might be seen basking in the sun. 
With such protectors a human guard might 
seem unnecessary. There is, however, a super- 
intendent, and, on entering his cottage, I found 
his wife, a native of the Canary Islands, working 
with her daughter at making sandals. She said 
they could make two dozen a day, and got six 
and a half dollars, or about a pound sterling, a 
dozen. This is only one instance of many I saw 
of the enormously high rates at which labour is 
paid in Venezuela. 

Westward of the city I did not ride. In this 
direction there is only the road to La Guaira, 
along which I had come by coach. I took, how- 
ever, a walk to the Calvario, a hill on which the 
stations at Calvary ought to be marked by 
crosses, but I observed none. The hill, which 
being some hundred feet high, commands a good 
view over the city, is remarkable for a very 
severe action fought there on the 23rd of June, 
1821, between Colonel Pereira, the Spanish com- 
mandant of Caracas, and General José Francisco 
Bermudez, of the patriot army. Bermudez, 
who had only fifteen hundred men, attacked 
with great fury the Spanish forces, though far 
outnumbering his column, and advantage- 
ously posted on the high ground, and was so 
completely defeated that he had great diffi- 
culty in escaping to Rodea with two hundred 
men, 

To the south there is a fine road, made by an 
European engineer, which leads to Los Teques, 
a village about twenty-five miles from Caracas, 
where there were gold mines once worked by 
the Spaniards, and which, in fact, were the 
glittering bait that lured them into the pro- 
vince. The first station on this road, at about 
six miles from the city, is the pleasant village 
of Antemano, where Caraquénian beauties go to 
bathe and ruralise during the heats of summer. 
There is also a road more directly south, which 
leads across the river La Guaira into the hills, 
and so to the valley of the Tuy. There is a 
beautiful estate in this direction, belonging to 
Sefior Espino, whose income from land may be 
about twenty thousand dollarsa year. Witha 
visit to his property I closed my survey of the 
environs of Caracas, and came to the conclusion 
that, were it not for earthquakes, epidemics, in- 





sect plagues, triennial revolutions, and bell-ring- 
ing, there would be few more desirable localities 
for a residence. 





MORE SCOTCH NOTES. 


Tue pretty little town of Banff, pleasantly 
situated on the sea, six hundred and odd miles 
north of London, and within sight, on a clear 
day, of John o’Groat’s, is as desirable a resi- 
dence for the autumnal holidays as is to be 
found in all Scotland. The town and its im- 
mediate vicinity afford all the delights which 
the health and pleasure-seeker can desire. For 
scenery, society, sea-breeze, sea-bathing, and 
sport of every kind, it is a multum in parvo. I 
have come to anchor here among shops, and 
banks, and places of business; yet I am within 
five minutes’ walk of a park as large as the 
Regent’s in London, and infinitely more pictur- 
esque. Every pleasure is within five minutes’ 
walk—rowing or sailing in the lovely bay, trout 
and salmon fishing in the Deveron, pheasant, 
hare, and rabbit shooting (by permission of the 
Earl of Fife) in the woods and policies, bathing 
in the creeks on the links, harvesting in the 
fields, whose golden store almost encroaches 
upon the streets, Alpine climbing on the sides of 
Doon, with a view of fine countries from the top 
—what more would you have to give you an 
appetite for cock-a-leekie, and collops, and toddy, 
and “wut?” If Banff, with its bay, its river, 
and its surrounding scenery, were anywhere on 
the south or east coasts of England, it would be 
the gem of all watering-places, the paradise of 
pleasure-seekers. I don’t say this because I was 
born within a few miles of it, and passed many 
of the happiest days of my youth in the town 
itself. No. Iwasinsensible to its rare beauties 
then. It was when I came back to it after many 
years that the charms of the place struck me 
with their full force. Going back over the 
“bonny brig,” I thought to myself, “Far ha’ I 
travelled and muckle ha’ I seen, But a bonnier 
little toon than this has never met my een.” 
One must be poetical and lyrical on coming ower 
the bonny brig o’ Banff. I defy even a Birming- 
ham scissors-grinder to be otherwise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, Banff is little 
frequented by strangers. The county people, 
insensible to the beauty which lies within an easy 
distance, go far afield in search of health and 
pleasure. Thus Banff, like full many a beau- 
tiful home flower, is born to blush unseen, and 
waste its sweetness onits natives, who are some- 
what disposed to vote it a dull little hole. 

Well, it zs dull. In the principal street of the 
town I never saw ten persons atatime. One 
market-day there were eleven individuals visible 
in the neighbourhood of the Planetanes, but one 
of them was a horse and another a dog. If 
it had been crowds of people I wished to see, I 
should have stopped in London and taken daily 
walks down Fleet-street. Yet, at a week’s end, 
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I am cured of my home-sickness for Fleet-street. 
I don’t want to see Fleet-street or London any 
more; for the Cockney spirit has gone clean 
out of me, and I am once more a true Scot. 
When I shall have to tear myself away, I know 
I shall “greet” (most expressive Scotch word 
for weep, past tense “ grat”) like a laddie 
going back to school. 

The influence of Scotch music is quite as 
powerful as the influence of Scotch whisky. It 
intoxicates, makes delirious. A dear old lady 
whom I love plays Scotch tunes to me, as few 
in Scotland can play them, and I am immediately 
possessed by a spirit of disloyalty towards the 
reigning House of Hanover. I want to put my 
foot on the table, flourish a claymour, and shout 
for Charlie ; albeit I know in my heart—no, not 
my heart, my head—that Charlie was a poor 
weak washed-out Frenchified creature, who 
shivered in his kilt, and did not understand a 
word of Gaelic. Yet here am I indignantly de- 
manding of the circumambient air, “ Wha wadna 
fecht for Charlie? Wha wadna follow him, 
King of the Heelan-hearts, bonnie Prince 
Charlie?” And twenty times a day I am going 
** ower the water, and up the brae, and ower the 
water to Charlie.” ‘Toujours Charlie! Wonder- 
ful is the power of music and song, and see what 
music and song didfor Charlie. They made him 
the idol of a people, their darling, their darling, 
the gay chevalier, when he was in reality a very 
indifferent young man. The events of the ’Forty- 
five offer a very remarkable illustration of the 
force of the saying, “Let me write the songs of 
my country, and I care not who makes the laws.” 
Jacobite songs set all the laws at defiance, and 
very nearly set Charlie down in Geordie’s chair. 
How lucky for Charlie and for us that it was 
only “very nearly!” If Charlie had got “his 
ain again,” we might not now be thinking of 
him as all that was bonny and brave and chival- 
rous; and we might not now be boasting of our 
free institutions and enlightened times. As it is, 
we can afford to look back to him through a haze 
of sentiment, and regard him cheaply and plea- 
santly in the abstract. I can still read Lord 
Mahon’s rose-coloured history, and believe in 
Charlie; nay, I can hope and wish against the 
happily accomplished fact, that he may win the 
battle of Culloden. It is highly honourable to 
the feelings of the Scottish people that, while 
there are none more loyal to the House of 
Hanover, they still keep a corner in their hearts 
for the beautiful idea which found its personifi- 
cation in Charles Stuart. 

A quaint old custom is still preserved in this 
little town of Banff. Every morning at five 
o’clock the town-drummer parades the streets, 
and beats a réveillé—a reminder to the house- 
maids and ’prentice-boys that it is time to rise. 
An English drum says, “Rub-a-dub rub-a-dub 
rub-a-dub dub dub ;” but a Scotch drum, speak- 
ing in its native language, says, “ Peter-Dick 
Peter-Dick Peter-Dick peat-stack.” These words 
had not been in my mind for more than twenty 





years ; but they come back to me now in my sleep 
as the sound of the drum mingles with my dreams. 
The drum gives a new turn to my dreaming, and 
I am in great trouble about a proposition in 
Euclid, which I shall have to demonstrate next 
morning at school; and presently I hear dear 
old aunty’s voice calling me to rise, and I awake 
to the sad remembrance that aunty’s voice has 
been hushed in death many a year; that I have 
more difficult problems to solve than those of 
Euclid, and that Ihave to furnish my pockets 
with other things than peg-tops and marbles. 

The great “ sensations” of the day in this little 
town used to be the arrival and departure of the 
mail-coach; but the railway has run the coach 
off the road, and the only sensation is the Peter- 
Dick Peter-Dick Peter-Dick peat-stack of the 
town-drummer. All public announcements, ad- 
vertisements, articles lost and found, are made 
by tuck of drum. When I want to know 
what is going on in the town, I open the window 
and listen to the drummer. And one thing I 
find to be always going on—Revivalism. Every 
evening of the week there is a meeting for reli- 
gious exercises in the Masons’ Hall, and Peter- 
Dick is instructed to inform us that “ all classes 
are invited to attend.” This is the only evening’s 
entertainment which the town affords, and the 
pious inhabitants flock to the Masons’ Hall, as 
sinful Londoners flock to the theatre. In my 
young days, wandering players visited the town 
and did very well; but players must not show 
their faces in Banffnow. Nothing “profane” is 
tolerated, except music, and that must be Scotch. 

I attended a revival meeting one Sunday even- 
ing,.and I will relate briefly what I heard and 
saw. The appetite of the people for religious 
exercises seemed to be insatiable. Being in 
Banff, I did as Banff did, and went to church 
three times aday. We came out of the free kirk 
at eight o’clock in the evening, and immediately 
turned in to the St. Andrew’s Hall to hear more 
preaching. I could not help the irreverent 
thought passing through my unchastened mind 
that we were all going upon the religious 
“ drunk,” rolling from one spiritual dram-shop 
to another. The hall filled very rapidly with the 
congregation of the free kirk, and in a quarter of 
an hour it was crammed to suffocation. A hymn 
was given out, and the people began to sing. 
Each verse began with: 


O, revive us, O, revive us. 


And they sang at least twenty verses, the fervour 
of the singers increasing with each verse, until 
the chorus became a wild savage scream. The 
heat, the oppressive atmosphere of the hall, and 
the impression, which I could not resist, that I 
was in the midst of a mob of maniacs, made me 
feel nervous and faint, and I was obliged to leave 


my seat and make my way tothe door: If Ihad 
not done so, I am sure I should have fainted, 
which would probably have been taken. to denote 
my conversion and revival. I feel justified in 
saying this, for on reaching the door, and peeping 
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into an ante-room, I saw that cold water and 
smelling-salts had been provided in anticipation 
of such manifestations ; and attendants were in 
readiness to carry out those who might be pros- 
trated by the influence of the “truth.” The 
two young gentlemen who were announced to 
conduct the exercises did not arrive at the ap- 
pointed time, and the people went on singing O, 
revive us, until they made their appearance. I 
was not a little astonished to find that one of 
them was the very young man who had read a 
portion of the service at the Episcopal chapel in 
the morning. The other young man was his 
brother, and I was informed that they were 
nephews of a laird. The exercises began with 
what was called “prayer ;” but a stranger to the 
particular manner of supplication would have 
thought that it was a boisterous altercation with 
some one for whom the speaker had no great 
respect. Every sentence began with a prolonged 
“QO—o—o,” which sounded a good deal like the 
howl of a dog; and at regular intervals a gentle- 
man in the body of the hall came in with a groan, 
like an obligato note on the trombone. (1 am 
describing exactly what tock place, without the 
slightest exaggeration.) After the prayer, the 
young man wiped his face and proceeded to 
preach. He was exceedingly voluble, and roared 
and bellowed at the top of his voice in a most 
frantic manner. 1 had no clear impression of 


what he said. There seemed to be no context 


connecting the dreadful words which he hurled 
at us. The whole discourse rang with such 
words as “sinners,” “death,” damnation,” 
* hell,” “fire,” and frantic appeals, repeated over 
and over again, to “come to Jee—sus.” Icould 
see clearly that the preacher was endeavouring 
to move his congregation, and produce manifesta- 
tions. He tried every device. He raved, he 
stamped, he flung his arms in the air, he foamed 
at the mouth, he wept tears, and dried them with 
his pocket-handkerchief; he sobbed until he 
seemed to be choking. All this time the gentle- 
man in the body of the hall was groaning louder 
and louder. A young woman bursts into tears, 
sobs, screams, faints, and is carried out. The 
attendants are ready with cold water and the 
smelling-bottle. “Death,” “hell,” ‘‘damna- 
tion.” Another young woman carried out, and 
treatment applied on the top of the stairs in sight 
of the congregation. More dreadful words, and 
at every salvo women faint and fall from their 
seats. The attendants have now their hands 
full. The ante-room and the landing are crowded 
with the prostrate and insensible forms of young 
women. The stones are splashed with the 
reviving-water ; the heavy atmosphere is pungent 
with the odour of ammonia. The attendants 
make an effort to take the young women out into 
the air, and, supporting them in their arms, 
carry them down stairs. Each young woman 
drops her Bible, and the books bound from step 
to step, burst from their bindings, and lie in 
fluttering masses of leaves on the floor below. 
And still the preacher roars on, redoubling his 





efforts to move the people—in other words, to 
frighten them into fits. When he has finished, 
he flings himself into a chair, covers his face 
with his hands, and appears to be in a paroxysm 
of excitement. And I do not doubt that he is 
quite as excited as his hearers. 

Ithought it was all over now, for the exercise 
had lasted for two hours, and it was ten o’clock. 
But Iwas mistaken. The other young man rose 
and began a second address, which (as I heard) 
was not concluded until eleven o’clock. I make 
no comment. I merely describe faithfully what 
I saw and heard. A laird was announced to con- 
duct the exercises in the following week, and 
an earl the week after. 

The Sabbath is very strictly kept in this 
quarter of Scotland. It is not considered lawful 
even to take a walk on the Sabbath-day, except 
to church. I made the circuit of this little town 
one Sunday afternoon, passing through all the 
principal streets, and I encountered only one 
person. The sun shone, the flowers exhaled their 
perfume, the birds sang upon the trees; but the 
face of man was hidden. I sawit here and there 
at a window, gloomily bent over a book. 

But let us get Sunday over, and we are 
very jolly here. I think we get up earlier on 
Monday morning than on any other, and I fancy 
that we are more sprightly, and more given to 
rub our hands on this particular morning of the 
week. It may, possibly, be the reviving effect of 
the exercise of the day before. And here let me 
demur to a certain dictum of the late Mr. Buckle 
—that next to Spain, Scotland is the most priest- 
ridden country on the face of the earth. The 
language in which this is expressed, conveys the 
wrong idea. The result is the same, truly, but 
the fact is, that it is the priests, the clergy, who 
are overridden by the people. The active Church 
of Scotland is the Free Church (I grieve to say it), 
and the congregations choose their own ministers, 
These ministers are the servants of their people, 
and must preach to please their people, or they 
will be sent to the right-about. Nay, more, 
they must regulate their private lives to please 
their people. I have heard of ministers being 
taken to task by members of their congregations 
for wearing long hair, for drinking toddy, for 
playing the fiddle, for singing secular songs. 
The people of Scotland are not priest-ridden. 
They make the yoke for themselves, and they like 
it. The great religious power is wielded by the 
gentler sex. WomanisPope. A strong-minded 
woman in a Scotch parish will make the minister 
shake in his shoes, and tremble for his bread. 

I have remarked that the Scotch, at home in 
their native land, neglect many little oppor- 
tunities of making money. Examples of this 
occur to me at every turn. I happen to havea 
farthing, which I brought with me from London, 
and I leave it on my table. The servant lassie 
takes it up and asks what it is. Isay, a farthing. 
She has never seen a farthing before, and looks 
upon the coin as acuriosity. You would imagine 
that farthings would be in every-day use in canny 
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| Scotland; that Scotland was just the place for 


farthing transactions. But no; you cannot even 
buy a farthing’s worth of sweeties. The Scotch 
shopkeeper will recognise nothing less than the 
bawbee. Another example of the indifference of 
home-keeping Scots to petty transactions. I 
break a fishing-rod, and walk into asaddler’s shop 
for a hank of waxed thread. The saddler puts 
aside the work upon which he is engaged, to pre- 
pare the thread. When he has finished it and 
hands me the thread, I ask, How much? “Oh, 
nothing,” he says, “it’s not worth mentioning; 
you’re quite welcome.” Now, I am very certain 
that an English saddler, who is not canny, and 
who is not fond of his bawbees, would make some 
charge, if it were only a halfpenny. I don’t say 
that the Scot is indifferent to halfpence ; but he 
has a strong feeling of pride, and loves to main- 
tain his dignity. This honourable feeling ani- 
mates even the very poor. Imet a poor oldman 
on the road one day, and asked him if he could 
accommodate me with a light for my cigar. He 
took out a flint and steel, and a bit of match- 
paper, and promptly complied with my request 
—and he did not beg for a “bit of bacca.” 
There are beggars in Scotland, as elsewhere, but 
they are professional beggars. You will never 
find a person who is in work—though he may be 
in need of many things—holding out his hand for 
alms. 

The independence of the Scotch poor, how- 
ever, is not what it was. It has been assailed of 
late years by the introduction of the English 
poor-law, and I regret to hear has succumbed to 
the demoralising influence of that system. Before 
the poor-law was introduced, the poor of the 
parish were relieved from funds collected at the 
parish church. Every Sunday, at the close of 
the service, the “ brod,” as it is called (a money- 
box at the end of a stick), was pushed round, 
and every one contributed a halfpenny or'a penny. 
The amount thus collected was not great ; but it 
was found sufficient ; for none but the aged, the 
decrepid, and the sick, would consent to accept 
aid from the “brod.” In the majority of cases 
the recipients were old women, and the relief 
which they received was regarded as the volun- 
tary alms of their more fortunate neighbours. 
At this time it would have been au everlasting 
disgrace to a young person to accept bawbees 
from the brod. But the moment parish relief 
was declared to be a right established by act of 
parliament, the old scruple began to ‘wear off; 
and in a very short time young women who got 
into trouble, and young men who fell sick, or 
lost their employment, threw themselves upon 
the rates without shame orcompunction. These 
are the words of a Scotch guardian of the poor: 
“The new poor-law has broken the spirit, and 
destroyed the independence of the lower classes 
of the Scottish people.” Yet this poor-law was 
a necessity. The disruption of the Church drove 
more than half the people into a new fold, where 
the system was voluntary. The established 
churches lost half of their congregations, and the 








brod half its treasure of bawbees. It was neces- 
sary to call in the aid of law to make the sece- 
ders pay their share towards the support of the 
poor. And pauperism grew by what it fed on. 





CHOLERA IN INDIA. 

AxttuovcGH I am not a medical man, and not 
pretending to more knowledge of medicine than 
is necessary to prescribe a dose of effervescent 
magnesia to one of my children, few persons 
have seen more of Asiatic cholera. My first in- 
troduction to this fearful scourge I shall never 
forget. I had just arrived in the north-west 
provinces in India to join my first regiment. 
Although not in the presence of an enemy, the 
station where we were quartered was a new one, 
and we were still under canvas. Much to 
my delight, I found among the junior cornets 
of the corps a young fellow who had been 
with me at Westminster. When I arrived, 
he was absent on a month’s leave, shooting in 
the jungles. He left word, however, with a 
brother-officer to look after my comfort, and I 
was asked to live with this gentleman until I 
could procure a tent for myself. This I did ina 
very few days, and, having engaged the requisite 
servants, began to feel myself quite at home. 
Early one morning, after I had been present for 
about a fortnight with the regiment, Johnsone 
came over at once to see me. He was a cheery, 
hearty young fellow; tall, of large make, and 
up to every kind of manly, healthy exercise. 
Between leaving school and entering the army, 
he had spent a year at Cambridge, where he 
had been in the first boat’s crew and the crack 
eleven cricketers of the coliege. But his great 
passion was shooting, and to enjoy the sport of 
following large game, he had thrown up the pros- 
pect of being appointed to a regiment at home, 
and got himself gazetted to a corps serving in 
India. I shall never forget him as he sat by my 
bedside that morning—for I was not up when 
he arrived—and told me what glorious sport he 
had had, and how he had, with four other men, 
brought down, in the month he had been away, 
three royal tigers, two bears, four or five chee- 
tahs, and “no end” of antelope and such-like 
small deer, besides having taken several “ first 
spears” in hog hunting. Although he had only 
been a year with the regiment, Johnsone was a 
great favourite with all his brother-officers, as, in- 
deed, a good-tempered, good-hearted young fel- 
low, with plenty of courage, and a capital rider, 
is sure to be. 

It was not the fashion amongst the officers of 
my regiment of Light Dragoons to indulge in 
tiffin. We took late breakfasts instead. The day 
that my friend arrived from his shooting trip, he 
insisted that I should come over to breakfast 
with him, both in order to talk over some mutual 
friends in England, and that he might introduce 
me to two of the party—one a young civil ser- 
vant, the other an officer of a native infantry corps 
—who had been out in the jungle with him. 
We sat down eight to table, and, although per- 
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fectly temperate, a merrier party never assembled. 
About one o’clock we broke up, every one going 
to his respective employment or amusement. I re- 
mained an hour behind the rest, and smoked an 
extracheroot with my old schoolfellow. He spoke 
of his mother and sisters far away in a pleasant 
rectory of Lincolnshire, and ses me part of a 
letter he had that morning received from his 
father, the rector, who seemed to be, and justly 
so, very proud of his only boy. It is now 
twenty-five long years since I sat and smoked 
that cigar with my young friend, but I remem- 
ber every incident of the hour as if it had been 
yesterday. I was a young man—a mere lad— 
just entering life, and how many milestones on 
the road through this world have I not passed 
since then ? I remember how he broke off rather 
suddenly, saying he was very sleepy, and would 
like to take a snooze before evening stables. 
“ Mind you sit next me to-night at mess, old 
fellow,” were his parting words, “and Dll tell 
you all about how we killed the last boar.” 

I walked home to my own tent, and wishing as 
I went that the time would come when, being 
“dismissed” from riding-school and drill, I 
should be able to obtain leave of absence and go 
out on shooting expeditions as my friend Charlie 
Johnsone did. On reaching my tent, I pulled off 
coat and waistcoat and lay down, and, feeling very 
sleepy, told my servant not to let any one dis- 
turb me, but to be sure to call me when the first, 
or warning, trumnet for stables sounded. 

About five o’clock I awoke, and was sur- 

rised to see that, instead of the ordinary 

frock-coat white overalls and forage-cap in 
which we went to stables every day, my full- 
dress was laid out on a couple of chairs, and my 
batman, or dragoon servant—himself being clad 
as if for parade in the scarlet bob-tailed coatee 
which in those days was our full dress—busy in 
the verandah polishing up my sword. “ What’s 
the matter, Wilson ?” said I; “why have you 
got your full dress on?” “Qh, sir,” he said, 
“there’s a full dress parade at six o’clock, for 
Mr. Johnsone’s funeral.” I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears. ‘“ Mr. Johnsone’s funeral!” I 
exclaimed, half asleep and half stupified ; “what 
do you mean?” “Qh, sir,” replied the man, 
“poor Mr. Johnsone died this afternoon from 
cholera, and his funeral is ordered for six 
o’clock; here are the orders.” As he said this, 
the orderly corporal of my troop brought me the 
order-book, in which I read: “The Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Commanding regrets very much 
to announce the sudden death of Cornet John- 
sone, which took place this afternoon from 
an attack of cholera. The regiment will parade 
in full-dress, with side-arms, at six o’clock, to 
escort the remains of this officer to the grave. 
A firing party of twenty-five men from F 
troop will parade, under command of Cornet 
Williams, at a quarter before six, and will be 
marched to the tent of the deceased officer.” 

To read the wording of the order distinctly 
was impossible, so utterly bewildered did I feel 
at this most unexpected occurrence. I had just 
time to dress and reach the parade-ground before 





the men fell into the ranks, and so had no time 


to speak to any of my brother-officers until the 
funeral was over. 

It appeared that poor Johnsone had slept 
for about half an hour, then called his native 
servant and asked him to go for the doctor, 
as he felt very unwell. The servant saw at 
once what was the matter, and ran to the 
tent of the regimental surgeon, who in five 
minutes was by his patient’s bedside. But 
although everything that could be done was 
tried—the surgeon had been many years in India, 
and had seen many hundred cases of cholera— 
nothing was of any avail, and in two hours this 
young man, in the pride of his strength, died in 
great agony. The heat being very great, and the 
body being in a terrible state immediately after 
death, the doctor recommended that it should 
be buried that evening, and his recommendation 
was attended to. Strange to say, there was not 
another case of cholera in our camp when poor 
Johnsone died, nor did one follow it. Upon 
inquiry, we found out that two or three nights 
previously, the poor fellow had been out in 
the jungles, slept in a village where there was a 
great deal of cholera, and that five persons had 
died of the scourge the very evening that he 
spent at their place. But he could not have 
slept in the house with any one that had 
cholera, for he had pitched his tent close to the 
village, and slept in it as usual. Indeed, it is 
most unusual in India for any European even to 
enter a native house, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, or when the owner happens to 
be a wealthy man, who makes a point of enter- 
taining Englishmen. In the present instance, we 
could not trace in any way that Johnsone had 
any intercourse with, or had even so much as 
seen any native who was attacked with cholera, 
although at the village where he slept there cer- 
tainly were several cases. But if he caught the 
infection, how was it that none of the others 
who were of the same party, and slept the same 
night at the same village, did not do so? There 
had been with him in the jungles three officers 
and one civilian; and what between kitmayars, 
bearers, masaulchies, beesties, baworchies, syces, 
grass-cutters, classies, shikarees, cootawallas, 
and others of the numerous kinds of servants 
without which respectable Englishmen in the 
Bengal Presidency are not supposed to move, 
there could not have been less than fifty people 
living in the little camp. Yet of these but one 
individual caught the cholera, and there was not 
another instance of it amongst poor Jolmsone’s 
companions, nor in our camp where he died. If he 
had been only seen by some doctor inexperienced 
in Indian maladies, it might have been thought 
that the medical man had mistaken his com- 
plaint, and that the poor fellow had swallowed 
poison. 

My friend’s sudden death had a very serious 
effect upon me. I spent a sleepless night 
after it, and next day was laid up with violent 
fever, which ended by going to my brain. 
I was sent to the Himalayas on sick leave, but 
it was only after a sea voyage round the Cape 
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to England, and a sojourn of some twelve 
months in my native air, that I was able to re- 
join my regiment. From the day of poor John- 
sone’s death, until 1 was at the head-quarters 
of the corps and fit for duty once more, a period 
of nearly two years elapsed. 

The next experience I had of Asiatic cholera 
occurred about three years after I hadrejoined my 
regiment, and is so extraordinary that I almost 
hesitate to tell the story. I had been sent down 
from one of the far north-west stations of those 
days to Allahabad, there to take charge of some 
fifty recruits that had arrived for our regiment 
from England. They had landed at Calcutta, and 
had been marched up country to Allahabad, but 
the officer in charge of them was taken ill, and 
was ordered back to the Presidency by the medi- 
cal men, I being sent to relieve him. I reached 
Allahabad, found everything ready, and started 
the following morning on our march up country. 
We got over the regular number of miles every 
day, and halted every Sunday according to general 
orders. The weather was cool enough to be agree- 
able, the two young officers that had come out 
from England with the recruits were gentlemanly 
lads, and a very agreeable man, a surgeon of the 
Company’s service who was in medical charge 
of the party, made up a pleasant dinner-party of 
four every evening. There was no lack of game 
—antelope, wild-duck, teal, and partridges— 
either along the road, or so near that we 
could get some shooting every day. My 
order of march was as follows. The réveillé 
bugle sounded every morning at three a.a. The 
native cook-boys had strict orders to prepare 
before that hour a large copper of good strong 
coffee, so that each man should have his quarter 
of a pint before starting, and eat a piece of 
biscuit as he drank it. At four the second 
bugle sounded, the men fell in, the roll was 
called, and off we marched at once. For the 
first hour I always walked at the head of the 
small column, so as to see that the pace was 
not too quick, and kept up about three and a 
half miles an hour. At the end of each hour 
I halted for ten minutes, and as the marches 
along the great Trunk Road of the north-west 
provinces are very seldom more than twelve 
miles long, 1 managed always to get the men 
well under cover of their tents by eight o’clock. 
At the first halt I always had prepared for the 
men a drink, of which three-fourths was water, 
and one-fourth commissariat rum. This was to 
prevent their drinking the water at the roadside, 
which is generally most unwholesome. My 
arrangements proved so far good, that when we 
arrived at Cawnpore, which is thirty marches 
from Allahabad, we had only one sick man, and 
he was laid up with a severe strain. Not want- 
ing the recruits to break loose and get drinking 
amongst the regiments stationed at Cawnpore, 
I did not halt there, but pushed on the day 
after our arrival. I was very anxious to bring 
the whole party to head-quarters without the 
loss of a single man, and had from previous ex- 
perience learnt how very easily even the most 
healthy recruits become ill, and how very quickly 





they die on their way up the country. I 
thought of nothing, day or night, but how to 
prevent illness in my detachment. All that our 
doctor—a most sensible practical man, with 
twelve years’ experience in the country—re- 
commended I adopted, and for a long time 
everything went so well that I began to hope 
we would reach our destination without any 
serious sickness; but I was doomed to be dis- 
appointed. 

t must have been four or five days after 
leaving Cawnpore, and somewhere about a third 
of the road between that station and Meerut, 
that the following extraordinary incident oc- 
curred. We made the usual halt at the end of 
the first hour, and whilst the cook-boys were mix- 
ing the grog for the men, some of the latter asked 
leave to go toa rising ground about twelve hun- 
dred yards off, to look at an European monument 
which was erected there, probably the spot 
where some unfortunate officer on his road up 
the country, had died and been buried. I gave 
the required leave, and some half dozen 
recruits started, laughing and joking with each 
other as they went along. When the ten 
minutes’ halt was ended, I told the bugler to 
sound, so as to warn them we were about to 
start, and, as they did not come back, I desired 
him to repeat the call. He did so, but still the 
men did not come back. I took out my glass 
to see whether they were there, and saw them 
all sitting, or rather lying, down near the 
monument. The bugler sounded again, but 
they took no notice whatever of the call. 
One of them seemed to stagger to his feet, 
move a step or two, and then sit down again. 
Their conduct appeared so extraordinary, that I 
at once came to the conclusion that ‘oe had 
somehow or other got hold of liquor, and had 
drunk themselves stupid. Yet there was not a 
village, or even a house, anywhere within sight. 
I at once despatched a sergeant with men to see 
what was the matter, and a couple of litters or 
doolies to bring those who were too much 
intoxicated to walk. To my great astonishment, 
no sooner did the second party arrive near the 
monument, than they too sat down—sergeant, 
recruits, native doolie-bearers and all—and 
appeared incapable of moving, or at least of 
standing. 1 sounded the bugle again, but the 
made no sign whatever of coming. At last 
could see with my glass one of the doolie- 
bearers making towards us. When he got near 
enough to speak, he bellowed out that every 
man that had gone up to the monument was 
lying sick, — > and being purged. By 
this time we were all seriously alarmed for the 
poor fellows. The doctor wanted to go at once 
and see what was really the matter, but how to 
bring them back when the doolie-bearers ap- 
peared to be all sick, was the question. 
Fortunately, a party of palkee-bearers who had 
been carrying some travellers along the road, 
and were now returning to their own village, 
passed at this time. I stopped them, and an 
offer of four annas (sixpence sterling) to each of 
them to bring the men now round the monument 
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as far as the road, was at once accepted. They 
started off with me, the doctor remaining with 
the troops to make such arrangements as were 

ossible for the men when we brought them 
bak. On arriving at the monument we found 
every man there more or less ill, all vomiting, 
and all showing unmistakable signs of Asiatic 
cholera. I had hardly dismounted from my 
horse, when I felt a strong desire to retch, 
with violent pains about my stomach, and 
the peculiar sinking feeling which is a sure 
sign of cholera. Luckily I had with me a flask 
of brandy, I took a pull at it and felt better, 
although still unwell. The palkee-bearers at 
once, by my directions, seized each one a soldier, 
and carried them down to the rising ground, 
and then partly dragging, partly carrying them, 
got the men two or three hundred yards or so 
towards the road. 

The whole affair did not occupy five minutes, 
from the time I arrived at the monument until 
the men were well on their way to join the de- 
tachment upon the road, and yet even in that 
short time several of the palkee-bearers com- 
plained of feeling ill, and showed unmistakable 
signs that they were so. To make a long story 
short, every one of the Europeans that visited 
the monument—about twelve in number, in- 
cluding myself—were seized with signs of 
Asiatic cholera, and of these five died before 
the next morning. Of the men that remained 
on the road, not one was seized. Those who 
recovered, did so very slowly, I for one remain- 
ing exceedingly ill and weak for some days. The 
eight native doolie-bearers were taken ill, but 
only two died. Of the palkee-bearers not one 
was seriously unwell, although all were slightly 
indisposed. 

The third instance of my experiences in cho- 
lera vagaries, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, happened in another English cavalry regi- 
ment, also stationed in India. I did not belong 
to the corps, but happened at the time to be on 
a visit to a friend, who was a captain in it. One 
Sunday night the men retired as usual to 
their barrack-rooms, and there was no more 
idea of cholera in the cantonment than there is 
to-day of the plague in London. On the Monday 
morning, I happened to get up and go out into 
the garden of my friend’s house about half an 
hour after dawn. I heard some person passing 
along the road, and, looking up, saw the regi- 
mental sergeant-major walking very quickly, and 
with a face that showed plainly something very 
serious had happened. He went up to the adju- 
tant’s house, which was next to my friend’s. 

I could see that, after he had awoke one of 
the native servants, the adjutant himself came 
out in his dressing-gown, and spoke to the ser- 
geant-major. In less than five minutes the two 
were on their way to the commanding officer’s 
quarters, and ten minutes later I saw the hos- 
pital sergeant, with a note in his hand, go there 
also. I then called my friend, who was still 
asleep, and we went out together to inquire 
what was the matter. It turned out that during 
the night no less than thirty-eight men had 





been taken into hospital—all ill with the most 
violent form of Asiatic cholera, and of these six 
were already dead. The most extraordinary 
part of the story is, that all the men taken ill 
had come from two of the barrack-rooms—of 
which there were sixteen in the lines—and in no 
other room had there been a single case of 
sickness. 

As might naturally be expected, the colonel 
and most of the officers were very soon at the 
hospital ward where the poor fellows were lying 
ill with cholera. As the morning wore on, about 
a dozen more men, all from the same rooms, 
were taken ill, whilst of those already in hos- 
pital four or five died. Towards noon there 
was but one fresh case; but before sunset 
two more deaths happened. After that there 
was a slight improvement in those already ill, 
and, although two more deaths took place the 
next day, the scourge seemed stopped for the 
time. On the third day there was one fresh 
case, but no deaths, and from that time the 
cholera began to disappear. Many of those 
that had been taken ill were a long time before 
they recovered altogether, and some had even- 
tually to be sent home. But the cholera did 
not attack another man, and, as I learned after- 
wards, for the next two years there was not a 
single case of it in the cantonment. 

It appeared as if the destroying angel had de- 
scended upon the barracks for one night, and 
had cut off the inhabitants of these two rooms, 
and no others. From the Sunday night until 
the Wednesday morning, there were altogether 
fifty-two men taken ill with cholera, and of 
these fifteen or sixteen died. The cholera was 
of the most decided Asiatic kind, the patients 
turning blue almost immediately after they were 
taken ill, and writhing in the most intense agony. 
The strongest men seemed to be the most cer- 
tain victims to the scourge, and those that re- 
covered were mostly sickly-looking young fel- 
lows. As might have been expected, the panic 
among the men was very great so long as the 
sickness lasted. But a week after it had 
disappeared no one seemed to remember its 
advent. 

The two barrack-rooms in which all the cases 
occurred, were of course emptied out, and the 
men lodged elsewhere for atime. The rooms 
were thoroughly investigated by engineers as 
well as by a medical commission, but nothing in 
or near them could be found that would in any 
way account for this fearful visitation. The 
drainage was certainly bad—or rather, as in the 
days I speak of, there was no drainage at all about 
any barracks in India—but it was no worse than 
that of the other fourteen barrack-rooms. To 
make it still more singular, the two barrack- 
rooms where the cholera broke out were situated 
in the very middle of the lines, and were not 
subject any more or less than the neighbouring 
—o to the influence of any particular 
wind. 

One more instance of the extraordinary freaks 
of cholera which I have witnessed in India, and 
I have done. A brother of mine, then belong- 
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ing to the Bengal Civil Service, but since dead, 
was taken very ill with jungle fever in the 
north-west, and was recommended to proceed 
down the Indus, and so, vid Kurrachie and 
Bombay, to England. I obtained leave to accom- 
pany him to the western presidency, and see 
him safe on board the steamer for Suez. But 
by the time we arrived in Bombay he felt so 
much better, that he resolved not to lose his 
Indian allowances by going home, but to try 
whether he could not restore himself to health 
by a sea voyage to China. I wrote to my regi- 
ment, and obtained leave again to go on with 
him to Singapore, where, if better, he would 
proceed on to Hong-Kong, and I would return to 
Calcutta. If not recovered, he was to go round 
with me to the City of Palaces, and there take 
a passage round the Cape to Europe, as the 
medical men in Bombay appeared all of opinion 
that nothing would do him so much good as a 
long sea voyage. We left Bombay in a sailing 
vessel, an opium clipper belonging to one of the 
great Parsee firms. There were four or five 
other passengers on board, and among them a 
young officer who had lately exchanged from one 
of her Majesty’s regiments in Bombay to another 
corps in Australia, and was on his way to China, 
where he hoped to find some vessel bound to 
Melbourne. Our ship was a very comfortable 
vessel, well found in everything, but all the way 
down the coast we had the most extraordinary 
light winds, and often calms, which made the 
voyage extremely tedious. We had been just 
a fortnight at sea, were out of sight of land, 
had not touched anywhere, nor had we com- 
municated with any other ship, when the young 
officer of whom I have spoken was one night 
taken extremely ill, and the two medical 
men we had on board—one being the surgeon 
of the ship, the other a doctor belonging 
to the Madras army—at once declared him 
to be suffering from a very bad attack of Asiatic 
cholera. He lived about twenty-four hours, and 
then died from exhaustion. The doctors did all 
they could for him, but almost from the very 
first his case was declared by them both to be 
hopeless. It may be easily imagined that even 
the most courageous amongst us were not a 
little frightened at what had happened, and 
fully expected that others would fall victims to 
the same complaint. The crew of the vessel 
consisted of native Lascars, the captain and chief 
officer only being Englishmen, as is usual in 
ships employed on what is called “ the country 
trade.” The day after the young Englishman 
died, three Lascars were taken ill; of these, one 
died and two recovered. After that, we had not 
a single case in the ship, and everybody on 
board enjoyed the most perfect health until we 
— at our destination some three weeks 
ater. 

Whilst relating these anecdotes, I have pur- 
posely omitted putting forward any theory of 
my own as to whether the cholera is infectious, 
or contagious, or both, or neither. In fact, I 
have no theory to put forth. What I have told 


my presence, so to speak, during a prolonged 
service in the East, and which would almost lead 
to the coticlusion that even of what we call 
Asiatic cholera there is more than one kind, 
and that the complaint may be brought on some- 
times quite irrespective of bad drainage, dirty 
dwellings, or unhealthy food. But, as I said 
when I began this paper, I am not a medical 
man, and I leave others to draw their inferences 
from the instances I have related. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. O BELLA ETA DELL’ ono! 

CarEeworn and intent, his lips pressed ner- 
vously together, his brow contracted, his eyes, 
hand, and pen, all travelling swiftly in concert, 
William Trefalden bent over his desk, working 
against time, against danger, against fate. All 
that day long, and half the night before, he had 
been sitting in the same place, labouring at the 
same task, and his work was now drawing to a 
close. Piles of letters, papers, memoranda, 
deeds, and account-books crowded the table. 
A waste-paper basket, full to overflowing, was 
placed to the left of Mr. Trefalden’s chair, and a 
large cash-box to the right of his desk. Although 
it was only the fifteenth of September, and the 
warm evening sunlight was pouring in through 
the open window, a fire burned in the grate. 
The fragments clinging to the bars and the 
charred tinder-heap below, indicated plainly 
enough for what purpose that fire had been 
kindled. 

The sun sank lower and lower. The sullen 
roar of the great thoroughfare rose and fell, and 
never ceased. The drowsy City clocks, roused 
up for a few moments and grown suddenly gar- 
rulous, chimed the quarters every now and then, 
and, having discharged that duty, dozed off again 
directly. Then the last glow faded from the 
house-tops, and the pleasant twilight—pleasant 
even in City streets and stifling offices—came 
gently over all. 

Still Mr. Trefalden worked on; his eager pen 
now flying over the page, now arrested at the 
base of a column of figures, now laid aside for 
several minutes at atime. Methodically, reso- 
lutely, rapidly, the lawyer pursued his task ; and 
it was a task both multifarious and complicated, 
demanding all the patience of which he was 
master, and taxing his memory to the uttermost. 
He had told his clerks that he was going out of 
town for six weeks, and was putting his papers 
in order before starting; but it was not so. He 
was going away, far away, never to set foot in 
that office again. He was turning his back upon 
London, upon England, upon his cousin Saxon, 
for ever and ever. 

He had intended to do this weeks before. 
His plans had been all matured long enough in 
advance. He was to have been in Madeira, per- 
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time; but fate had gone against him, and here, 
on the fifteenth of September, he was yet in 
London. 

Mrs. Riviére was dead. They had believed her 
to be gaining strength at Sydenham, and she had 
seemed to be so much better, that the very day 
was fixed for their journey to Liverpool, when, 
having committed some trifling imprudence, she 
caught a severe cold, fell dangerously ill, and, 
after lingering some three or four weeks, died 
passively in her sleep, like a sick child. This 
event it was that delayed William Trefalden 
in his flight. He chafed, he wearied, he burned 
to be gone—but in vain; for he loved Helen 
Riviére—loved her with all the depth and 
passion that were in him, and, so loving her, 
could no more have left her in her extremity of 
grief and apprehension than he could have saved 
her mother from the grave. So he waited and 
waited on, week after week, till Mrs. Riviére 
was one day laid to rest in a sheltered corner of 
Norwood Cemetery. By this time September 
had come, and he well knew that there was 
danger for him in every rising of the sun. He 
knew that Saxon might come back, that the 
storm might burst and overwhelm him, at any 
moment. So he hurried on his final prepara- 
tions with feverish haste, and thus, on the even- 
ing of the fifteenth, was winding up his accounts, 
ready to take flight on the morrow. 

Now he untied a bundle of documents, and, 
having glanced rapidly at their endorsements, con- 
signed them, unread, to the waste-paper basket. 
Now he opened a packet of letters, which he 
immediately tore up into countless fragments, 
thrust into the heart of the dull fire, and watched 
as they burned away. Deeds, copies of deeds, 
accounts, letters, returned cheques, and miscel- 
laneous papers of every description, were thus 
disposed of in quick succession, some being given 
to the flames, and some to the basket. At length, 
when table and safe were both thoroughly cleared, 
and the twilight had deepened into dusk, Mr. 
Trefalden lit his office-lamp, refreshed himself 
with a draught of cold water, and sat down once 
more to his desk. 

This time he had other and pleasanter work 
on hand. 

He drew the cash-box towards him, plunged 
his hands into it with a sort of eager triumph, 
and ranged its contents before him on the table. 
Those contents were of various kinds—paper, 
gold, and precious stones. Paper of various 
colours and various qualities, thick, thin, semi- 
transparent, bluish, yellowish, and white; gold 
in rouleaux; and precious stones in tiny canvas 
bags, tied at the mouth with red tape. Money— 
all money; or that which was equivalent to money! 

For a moment, William Trefalden leaned back 
in his chair and surveyed his treasure. It was a 
great fortune, a splendid fortune, a fortune car- 
ried off, as it were, at the sword’s point. He 
had his own audacity, his own matchless skill to 
thank for every farthing of it. There it lay, 
two millions of money! 





He smiled. Was his satisfaction troubled by 
no shadow of remorse? Not in the least. If 
some fresh lines had shown themselves of late 
about his mouth and brow, it may be safely 
assumed that they were summoned there by no 
* compunctious visitings.” If William Trefalden 
looked anxious, it was because he felt the trem- 
bling of the mine beneath his feet, and knew that 
his danger grew more imminent with the delay 
of every hour. If William Trefalden cherished 
a regret, it was not because he had robbed his 
cousin of so much, but rather that he had not 
taken more. 

Two millions of money! Pshaw! Why not 
three? Why not four? Two millions were 
barely his own rightful share of the Trefalden 
legacy. Had not Saxon inherited four million 
seven hundred and seventy-six thousand pounds, 
and in simple fairness should not he, William 
Trefalden, have secured at least another three 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand for himself? 

There was one moment when he might have 
had it—one moment when, by the utterance of a 
word, he might have swept all, a//, into his own 
hands! That moment was when Saxon gave 
him the power of attorney in the library of 
Castletowers. He remembered that his cousin 
had even proposed with his own lips to double 
the amount of the investment. Fool! over- 
cautious, apprehensive fool that he had been to 
refuse it. He had absolutely not dared at.the 
moment to grasp at the whole of the golden 
prize. He had dreaded lest the young man 
should not keep the secret faithfully; lest sus- 
picion might be awakened among those through 
whose hands the money must pass; lest some- 
thing should happen, something be said, some- 
thing be done to bring about discovery. So, 
fearing to risk too much, he had let the glorious 
chance slip: through his fingers, and now, when 
he might have realised all, he had to be content 
with less than half! 

Well, even so, had he not achieved the pos- 
session of two millions? As he thought thus, 
as he contemplated the wealth before his eyes, 
he saw before him, not mere gold and paper, 
but a dazzling vision of freedom, luxury, and 
love. His thoughts traversed the Atlantic, and 
there—in a new world, among a new people 
—he saw himself dwelling in a gorgeous home; 
rich in lands, equipages, books, pictures, slaves ; 
adored by the woman whom he loved, and sur- 
rounded by all that makes life beautiful. Nor 
did he omit from this picture the respect of 
his fellow-citizens, or the affection of his de- 
pendents. The man meant to live honestly in 
that magnificent future; nay, would have pre- 
ferred to*win his two millions honestly, if he 
could. He had too fine a taste, too keen a 
sense of what was agreeable, not to appreciate 
to its fullest extent the luxury of respectability. 
William Trefalden liked a clean conscience as he 
liked a clean shirt, because it was both comfort- 
able and gentlemanly, and suited his notions of 
refinement. So he fully intended to sin no 
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more, but to cultivate all manner of public and 
private virtues, and die at last in the odour of 
popularity. 

This delicious dream flashed through his mind 
in less time than it occupies in the recital. 
Hopes, regrets, anticipations, followed each 
other so swiftly, that the smile with which his 
reverie began had scarcely faded from his lips, 
when he again took up his pen and proceeded to 
note down in their order the particulars of his 
wealth. 

For months past he had been quietly and cau- 
tiously disposing of this money, not selling out 
the whole two millions at once, but taking it a 
little at a time, placing some here, some there, 
and transferring the greater portion of it, under 
his assumed name of Forsyth, to foreign securi- 
ties. 

One by one he now examined each packet of 
notes and shares, each rouleau of gold, each bag 
of precious stones; returned each to the cash- 
box; and entered a memorandum of its nature 
and value in the pages of his private account- 
book. This account-book was a tiny little volume; 
fitted with a patent lock, and small enough to go 
into the waistcoat-pocket. Had he lost it, the 
finder thereof would have profited little by its 
contents, for the whole was written in a cunning 
cypher of William Trefalden’s own invention. 

English bank-notes to the value of thousands 
and tens of thousands of pounds; notes of the 
Banque de France for tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of francs ; American notes 
for tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars; Austrian notes, Russian notes, Bel- 
gian and Dutch notes, notes issued by many 
governments and of the highest denominations ; 
certificates of government stock in all the chief 
capitals of Europe; shares in great Indian and 
European railways; in steam navigation compa- 
nies, insurance companies, gas companies, docks, 
mines, and banks in all parts of the civilised 
world—in India, in Egypt, in Rio Janeiro, in 
Ceylon, in Canada, in New Zealand, in the Man- 
ritius, in Jamaica, in Van Diemen’s Land; rou- 
leaux of English sovereigns, of Napoleons, of 
Friedrichs d’or; tiny bags of diamonds and rubies, 
each a dowry for a princess—money, money, 
money, in a thousand channels, in a thousand 
forms—there it lay, palpable to the eye and the 
touch ; there it lay, and he entered it in his book, 
packed it away in his cash-box, and told it over 
to the uttermost farthing. 

He alone knew the care, the anxious thought, 
the wearisome precautions that those investments 
had cost him. He alone knew how difficult it 
had been to choose the safe and avoid the doubt- 
ful; to be perpetually buying, first in this quar- 
ter, then in that, without attracting undue 
attention in the money market; to transact with 
his own unaided hand all the work connected 
with those purchases, and yet so to transact it 
that not even his own clerks should suspect how 
he was employed. 

However, it was all over now—literally all 





over, when, at half-past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, he at length turned the key upon the last 
rouleau, and noted down the last sum in his 
account-book. 

Then he took a deed-box from the shelf above 
the door, locked the cash-box inside, and put the 
key in his pocket. That deed-box was inscribed 
in white letters with the name of a former client 
—a client long since dead, called “Mr. 
Forsyth.” 

Having done this, he placed both in a large 
carpet-bag lined throughout with strong leather, 
and fitted with a curious and complicated padlock 
—a bag which he had had made for this express 
purpose weeks and weeks back. Last of all, 
having strapped and locked the bag; locked the 
empty safe; stirred the ashes beneath the grate, 
to see if any unburned fragments yet remained ; 
cast a farewell glance round the room in which 
so many hours of his life had been spent ; put 
out his lamp, and put on his hat, William Trefal- 
den took up the precious carpet-bag, and left the 
place, as he believed, for ever. 

But it was not for ever. It was not even for 
ten minutes; for behold, when he had gone 
down the gloomy staircase and vunlatched the 
house door at the end of the passage opening 
upon the street, he found himself face to face 
with a tall young man whose hand was at that 
very moment uplifted to ring the housekeeper’s 
bell—a tall young man who stood between him 
and the lamplight and barred the way, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Not so fast, if you please, cousin William. 
I must trouble you to turn back again, if you 
please. I have something to say to you.” 


CHAPTER LXXX. FACE TO FACE, 

Otrr1a’s fortitude broke down utterly when 
all was over. She neither sobbed, nor raved, 
nor gave expression to her woe as women are 
wont to do; but she seemed suddenly to loose 
her hold upon life and become lost in measure- 
less despair. She neither spoke nor slept, hun- 
gered nor thirsted; but remained, hour after 
hour, pale, motionless, speechless as the one for 
whom she mourned. From this apathy she 
was by-and-by roused to the sharp agony of a 
last, inevitable parting. This was when her 
father’s corpse was removed at Civita Vecchia, 
and Lord Castletowers left them in order to 
attend the poor remains to their last resting- 
place in Rome; but this trial over, and her dis- 
guise exchanged for mourning robes befitting 
her sorrow and her sex, Miss Colonna relapsed 
into her former lethargy, and passively accepted 
such advice as those about her had to offer. The 
yacht then went on to Nice, where, in accord- 
ance with Saxon’s suggestion, Olimpia was to 
await the Earl’s return. 

It is unnecessary to say that Saxon cast anchor 
in vain in the picturesque port of that pleasant 
town. In vain he called upon the English con- 
sul; in vain applied to the chief of police, to the 
postal authorities, to every official personage 
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from whom he conceived it possible to procure | “Nay,” he replied, quite easily and pleasantly, 


the information of which he was in search. 
The name of Riviére had not been heard in the 
place. 

He examined the visitors’ list for the last 
three months, but found no record of their ar- 
rival. He inquired at the bank with the same 
unsatisfactory result. It was the slack season, 
too, at Nice—the season when visitors are few, 
and every stranger is known by name and sight— 
and yet no ladies answering in any way to his 
description had been seen there that summer. 

Having spent the best part of a day in the 
prosecution of this hopeless quest, Saxon was 
forced at last to conclude that Mrs. and Miss 
Riviere were not merely undiscoverable in Nice, 
but that they had never been to Nice at all. 

And now, he asked himself, what was to be 
done? ‘To leave Miss Colonna among strangers 
was impossible. To remain with her at Nice 
was, for himself, equally impossible. However, 
Olimpia cut the knot of this difficulty by an- 
nouncing her desire to be taken at once to 
England. She had friends in London, dear and 
tried friends, who had laboured with her in the 
Italian cause for many years, among whom she 
would now find tender sympathy. She expressed 
no wish to go to Casiletowers, as she would 
surely have done a few months before; and 
Saxon, knowing the cause of her silence, dared 
not propose it to her. 

So, having written a hasty line to Lord 
Castletowers, informing him of their change 
of plans, Saxon despatched his yacht to Ports- 
mouth, bade farewell to Montecuculi, who was 
now hastening back to south Italy, and con- 
ducted Miss Colonna back through France as 
fast as the fastest trains could take them. On 
the fifteenth of September, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, they landed at Dover. By eight 
o’clock that same evening, the young man had 
conducted the lady to the house of a friend at 
Chiswick, and, having despatched a hasty dinner 
at his club, posted down to the City—not so 
much with any expectation of finding his cousin 
at the office, as in the hope of learning something 
of his whereabouts. What he actually antici- 
pated was to hear that the lawyer had disap- 
peared long since, and was gone no one knew 
whither. 

He was therefore almost as much startled as 
the lawyer himself, when the door opened, as it 
were, under his hand, and he found himself 
standing face to face with William Trefalden. 

“This is indeed a surprise, Saxon,” said Mr. 
Trefalden, as they withdrew into the passage. 

“T fear, not an agreeable one, cousin Wil- 
liam,” replied the young man, sternly. 

But the lawyer had already surveyed his posi- 
tion, and chosen his line of defence. If, fora 
moment, his heart failed within him, he betrayed 
no sign of confusion. Quick to think, prompt to 
act, keenly sensible that his one hope lay in his 
own desperate wits, he became at once master 
of the situation. 





“how should it be other than agreeable to wel- 
come you back after three months’ absence? I 
scarcely expected, however, to see you quite so 
soon. Why did you not write to tell me you 
were coming ?” 

But to this question, Saxon, following his 
cousin up the staircase, made no reply. 

Mr. Trefalden unlocked his office door, lit his 
office lamp, and led the way into his private 
room. 

* And now, Saxon,” said he, “sit down, and 
tell me all about Norway.” 

But Saxon folded his arms, and remained 
standing. 

*T have nothing to tell you about Norway,” 
he replied. “I have not been to Norway.” 

Not been to Norway? Where then have 
you been, my dear fellow ?” 

“To Italy—to the East.” 

He looked hard at his cousin’s face as he said 
this; but Mr. Trefalden only elevated his eye- 
brows the very least in the world, seated himself 
carelessly in his accustomed chair, and replied : 

“A change of programme, indeed! What 
caused you to give up the North?” 

“Chance. Perhaps fate.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“My dear Saxon,” he said, “ you have grown 
quite oracular in your style of conversation. But 
why do you not sit down?” 

‘Because you and I are friends no longer,” 
replied the young man; “ because you have be- 
trayed the trust I placed in you, and the friend- 
ship I gave you; because you have wronged me, 
lied to me, robbed me; because you are a felon, 
and I am an honest man!” 

Mr. Trefalden turned livid with rage, and 
grasped the arm of his chair so fiercely that the 
veins swelled upon his hand, and the knuckles 
stood out white beneath the skin. 

“Have you reflected, Saxon Trefalden,” he 
said, in a deep, suppressed voice, “that this is 
such language as no one man can forgive from 
another ?” 

‘Forgive !”? echoed Saxon, indignantly. “Do 
you talk to me of forgiveness? Do you under- 
stand that I know all—all? All your treachery, 
all your baseness! I know that your Overland 
Company isalie. I know there are neither di- 
rectors nor shares, engineers nor works. I know 
that the whole scheme was simply a gigantic 
fraud devised by yourself for your own iniquitous 
ends !” 

The lawyer bit his lips, and his eye glittered 
dangerously ; but he kept his passion down, and 
replied, with foreed calmness : 

“You know, I presume, that the New Over- 
land Route scheme was a bubble. I could have 
told youthat. I could also have told you that 
I have not the honour to be the contriver of 
that bubble. On the contrary, I am one of its 
victims.” 

Saxon looked at him with biiter incredulity; 
but he went on: 
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* As for your money, it is all safe—or nearly 
all. You have lost about sixteen thousand 
pounds by the transaction—J, as many hun- 
dreds.” 

“Tf it were not that I can scarcely conceive 
of so much infamy as would be implied in the 
doubt,” said Saxon, “TI should say that I do not 
believe one word of what you tell me!” 

You will repent this,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
grinding the words out slowly between his teeth. 
* You will repent this from your very soul !” 

Saxon put his hand to his brow, and pushed 
back his hair in an impatient, bewildered way. 

“If I only knew what to believe!” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

Mr. Trefalden looked at his watch. 

“Tf you will have the goodness to come here 
to-morrow at twelve,” he said, “I will send one 
of my clerks with you to the Bank of England, 
to satisfy you of the safety of your money. In 
the mean while, I do not see that anything is 
gained by a conversation which, on one side, at 
least, consists of mere vituperation. Have you 
anything more to say to me ?” 

“Yes. Where are Mrs. and Miss Riviére ?” 

* Mrs. Riviére is dead. Miss Riviére has re- 
turned to Florence.” 

“You told me they were at Nice.” 

*T believed it when I told you so, but I was 
mistaken.” 

“One more question, if you please. What 
have you done with the twenty-five thousand 
pounds due to Mr. Behrens ?” 

The lawyer rose haughtily from his seat. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said. 

“Simply this—what have you done with the 
twenty-five thousand pounds placed in your 
hands by Lord Castletowers two years ago, for 
the payment of Mr. Behrens’ claim ?” 

“This, I presume, is meant for another in- 
sult ?” said Mr. Trefalden. “I decline to reply 
to it.” 

“You had better reply to it,” cried the young 
man, earnestly. “For your own sake, I counsel 
you to reply to it. To-morrow will be too 
late.” 

The lawyer took a card from the mantelsheif, 
and flung it disdainfully upon the table. 

“There is Mr. Behrens’ card,” he said. “Go 
yourself to him to-morrow, and ask whether his 
mortgage has been paid off or not.” 

Saxon snatched up the card, and read— 
“ Ortver Beurens, Woolstapler,70, Bread-strect, 
B.C.” 

“God forgive you, if you are again deceiving 
me, William !? he said. 

But Mr. Trefalden only pointed to the open 
door, 

“Whatever more you may have to say to me,” 
he replied, “I will hear to-morrow.” 

Saxon lingered for a moment on the threshold, 
still looking earnestly, almost imploringly, in the 
lawyer’s face. Then, once more saying “ God 
forgive you, if you are deceiving me!” he turned 


CHAPTER LXXXI. HOW MR. KECKWITCH PASSED 
THE SUMMER HOURS. 

Retvurninc to his chambers weary and anxious, 
Saxon was not particularly delighted to find his 
dear friend, Mr. Laurence Greatorex, in posses- 
sion of a sofa, making himself thoroughly at home 
with a newspaper, acup of coffee, and a cigarette. 
Somewhat over-demonstrative at the best of 
times, the banker’s greetings were more than 
commonly oppressive on this occasion. 

‘I happened to drop into the club,” he said, 
“and, hearing that you had been seen there tc- 
day, 1 wouldn’t lose an hour in coming to sce 
you, my dear boy—not an hour !” 

And then he shook hands with Saxon for the 
twentieth time, and again protested that he was 
never so glad to see any one in bis life—never, 
by Jove! 

* But you don’t look much the better for your 
Norwegian trip,” he added. 

**T suppose I am tired,” replied Saxon, with a 
glance at the timepiece. “I have been travel- 
ling incessantly for some days.” 

“T hope you are not too tired to hear some- 
thing that I have to tell you,” said the banker. 

“ What is it about ?” 

“Well, it’s about your precious cousin in 
Chancery-lane.” 

Saxon shook his head impatiently, 

“Oh, Mr. Greatorex,” he said, “ that will wait 
till to-morrow.” 

*T am not so sure that it will. Iam not sure, 
Trefalden, that you have come one day too 
soon.” 

“Tf you mean that the new company is all a 
bubble,” said Saxon, gloomily, “I know it 
already.” 

* You do ?” 

Saxon nodded. 

** Lost money by it ?” 

“Yes; some.” 

“All that Mr. Trefalden undertook to invest 
for you?” 

“No; less than one hundredth part of it, 
Only sixteen thousand pounds.” 

“Less than one hundredth part of it!” re- 
peated the banker. “ By all the powers, then, 
you had entrusted him with something like two 
millions of money !” 

* Just two millions.” 

“ What has become of the remaining nineteen 
hundred and eighty-four thousand pounds ?” 

“Tt is re-invested, I presume, in government 
stock.” 

“You presume? What do you mean by say- 
ing you ‘presume?’ Who told you so?” 

“My cousin himself, not an hour ago. He 
said he would send one of his clerks with me 
to-morrow to the Bank of England, that I might 
satisfy myself as to the safety of my money.” 
Mr. Greatorex got up and took three or four 
turns about the room, thinking profoundly. 

“Did he tell you he was going shortly out of 
town ?” 
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“ And you took him by surprise, did you not f” 

“Quite by surprise.” 

“Humph! Made an appointment with you 
for to-morrow 2” 

ce Yes.” 

* Where ?” 

* At his office.” 

* What hour?” 

* Twelve.” 

Mr. Greatorex struck the table sharply with 
his open hand. 

“Then he won’t keep it!” exclaimed he. 
*T’d stake my head that he won’t keep it!” 

Saxon, leaning his head moodily upon his 
hands, was of the same opinion. 

“Now, look here Trefalden,” said the banker, 
excitedly, “I have had my suspicions of your 
cousin all along. You know that; but some 
queer things have come to my ears of late. Do 
you know where he lives ” 

iid No.” 

“Tdo. Do you know how he lives 

“Not in the least.” 

“ I do.” 

* How did you come by your knowledge ?” 

“By means of his own head clerk—a fat fel- 
low with a wheezy voice, and a face like an 
over-boiled apple-pudding.” 

*T know the man—Mr. Keckwitch.” 

“The same. And now, if you will just listen 
to me for five minutes, I’ll tell you the whole 
story from beginning to end.” 

And with this, Mr. Greatorex related all about 
his interview with the lawyer, telling how Wil- 
liam Trefalden had faltered and changed colour 
at the first mention of the new Company; how 
speciously he had explained away Saxon’s state- 
ment regarding the investment; and how, at the 
close of the interview, the banker found that he 
had not really advanced one step towards the 
corroboration of his doubts. About a week or 
ten days, however, after this interview, Mr. Abel 
Keckwitch presented himself in Lombard-street, 
and, with an infinite deal of cautious circumlo- 
cution, gave Laurence Greatorex to understand 
that he would be willing to co-operate with him 
to any safe extent, against William Trefalden. 
Then came a string of strange disclosures. 
Then, for the first time, the banker learned 
the mystery of the lawyer’s private life. A 
long course of secret and profuse expen- 
diture, of debt, of pleasure, of _ reckless 
self-indulgence, was laid open to his astonished 
eyes. The history of the fair but frail Madame 
Duvernay, and every detail of the ménage of 
Elton House, down to the annual sum-total of 
Mr, Trefalden’s wine-bill and the salary of his 
French cook, were unfolded with a degree of 
method and precision eminently characteristic of 
Mr. Keckwitch’s peculiar talents. He had de- 
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voted the leisure of the whole summer to this 
delightful task, and had exhausted his ingenuity 
in its accomplishment. He had learned every- 
thing which it was possible for any man not 
actually residing within the walls of Elton House 
to know. He had followed Madame’s elegant 
little brougham to the Parks, listened to her 
singing in the stillness of the summer evenings, 
and watched his employer in and out of the 
house, over and over again. He had ingratiated 
himself with the Kensington tradespeople; he 
had made acquaintance with the tax-collector ; 
he had even achieved a ponderous, respectable, 
church-going flirtation with Madame’s house- 
keeper, who was a serious person, with an ac- 
count at the savings-bank. In short, when Mr. 
Keckwitch brought his information to Lombard- 
street, he knew quite enough to be a valuable 
coadjutor, and Mr. Laurence Greatorex was only 
too glad to grasp at the proffered alliance. 

“And now, my dear boy,” said the banker, 
“the most important fact of all is just this— 
William Trefalden is preparing to bolt. For the 
last two days he has been posting up his accounts, 
clearing out old papers, and the like. He tells 
the people in Chancery-lane that he is going out 
of town for a few weeks; but Keckwitch don’t 
believe it, and no more dol. He has his eye 
upon the stars and stripes, as sure as your name 
is Saxon Trefalden!” -» 
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Ill, TO BE TAKEN AT THE DINNER-TALLE. 
IV. NOT TO BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 
Vv. TO BE TAKEN IN WATER. 
VI. TO BE TAKEN WITH A GRAIN OF SALT. 
TO BE TAKEN AND TRIED. 
TO BE TAKEN FOR LIFE. 
Price Fourpence, stitched in a cover. 











COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW 
WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 22s., 


QUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 


With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
London: CHaPpman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, in 3 vols., 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By Ameia B. Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 


TrnsLEY Pro Hers, 18, Catherine-street. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rowunp is reserved by the Authors, 








Published at the (tfice. No 


26, Wellingtow Street. Strand. 


Privted by C. WaHiTinG, Beaufort House, Strand. 























BOOSEY’S 


MUSICAL CAE 


In Shilling Books. 


Now Ready. 


ND, 18. 
MELODIES, 1s. 


TWENTY SONGS of SCOTLA 

TWENTY of MOORE'S IRISH 

TWELVE AMERICAN SONGS, 

LEYBACH’S POVvULAR FANTASIAS 
including his Puritani, Sonnambula, 
Allemande, 1s. 


and PIECES 
aud Theme 


MENDELSSOHN’S SHORTER PIECES for the Piano- 


forte, including the Andante and Rondo, Rivulet 
and Two Musical sketches, &c., ls. 


STEPHEN HELLER'S PROMENADES D'UN SOLI- | 


TALRE, Six Characteristic Pieces (complete), La. 

KUHE'’S FANTAISIES and PIECES, including his 
Danish Hymn, Ballo in Maschera, Robert le Diable, 
and Guillaume Tell, 1s, 


TEN VOCAL DUETS by BALFE, VIRGINIA GABRIEL, | 


CAMPANA, VERDI, &c. 

TWELVE NATIONAL ANTHEMS of the Principal 
Countries of Europe, arranged for the Pianoforte by 
FERDINAND BEYER, ls. 


SELECTION of NEW DANCE MUSIC, principally by | 


STRAUS: 
Good Old Times, Wiene, Kinder, &c., ls. 
TWELVE SHORT PIECES by STEPHEN Sane, 
selected from “ The Sle epless Nights,” &c. 
72, TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIE 
Eminent Composers (Second Selection), ls, 
ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH, IRISH, 
WELSH AIRS, arranged for the Pi fanoforte, 18. 
FOURTEEN NEW SONGS and BALLADS, 
most Popular Compoxers, including CLARIBEL, 
BALFE, HOWARD GLOVER, GEORGE LINLEY, 
GEORGE BARKER, &c., le. 
TEN ARIAS, BALLADS, &c., 
BISHOP, ts. 
TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh 
Selection), le. 
FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS, I. 
SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Tiird 
Selection), le. 
SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC for Pianoforte, 18. 
TWENTY CHRISTY'’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth 
Selection), le. 
% TWENTY CHRISTY'S 
Selection), 1s. 
THE GOLDEN WREATH, Twenty-eight 
Songs, with Original Words and Popular Music, 
. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Thirty 
Gems from the Great Masters, ls, 

7. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Twenty- 

four Popular Songs and Dances, easily arranged, ls. 

3. ONE HUNDRED CHRISTY’S AIRS, for Pianeforee, 1s. 
ONE HUNDRED REELS and COUNTRY DANCES, 

tor Pianoforte, le. 

M. TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS, Ie. 
SELECTION of DANCE MUSIC, 1s. 
HOWARD GLOVER'’S RUY BLAS, 

forte, la, 
TWELVE SONGS, by EDWARD CAPERN, Is 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA—UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, 
for Pianoforte Solo, le. 

BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS, in 14 
Numbers, ls. each ; each Number containing Two or 
more Sonatas. 

SELECTION of SOPRANO SONGS, sung by 
Louisa Pyne, 1s. 

TWELVE CONTRALTO SONGS, sung 
Sainton-Dolby, le. 


ES. 


by the 


by Sir HENRY R. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth 


Juvenile 
ls. 


for the Piano- 


to 46, 


by Madame 


Mies } 


by | 


"| 
| 25 


E 


+ 


41, 


. jun, including Waltzes—F loating Spirits, 3L. 


SCOTCH, and 


1. 


TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, as sung 
Reeves, ls. 
. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES, with F 
ew Ace — ments, a1 isymph mies, | y GEORGE’ 
LINLE Y, 


THE orem LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Solo, Ie. 
THE OPERA IL TROVATOKE, for Pi 


TWENTY ROMANCES by MASSINI, PUGET,ARNAUD 
HENRION, &c., Is. 


TW ENTY-FOUR 
and REDOW AS, 


TEN FAVOURITE SONGS by 
MOLIQU &, PROCH, &c., le. 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS 
Books 3 and 6 (complete), 1s. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS 
Books 3 and 4 (complete), ls, 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS 
Books 1 and 2 (complete), Ls. 


TEN SONGS by BELLLNI, from LA SONNAMBULA, 
with the Original English Words, Is. 

FIVE SETS of DANCE MUSIC, 

SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH 
LADIES’ VOICES, Is. 


EIGHTEEN STANDARD 
GENTLEMEN'S VUICES, 


TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fourth 
Selection), Edited by F. BUCKLEY, Is. 


TWENTY CHKISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Third 
Selection), ls. 

TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Second 
Se.ection), le. 

SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by HANDEL 

SELECTION of DANCE MUSIC, le. 

TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTI, 1 

TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY 
and OSBORNE, ls. 

TWELVE SONGS by FRANCOIS SCHUBERT, le. 

MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSUMMER NIGHTS 
DREAM (complete), ls. 


TWELVE ENGLISH DUETS 
KUCKEN, and KELLER, ls 


SONGS by KUCKEN, I+. 

TWENTY BALLADS by POPULAR 

TWELVE SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY, I. 

F€FTEPN SONGS by BEETHOVEN, te. 

de ELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTI 
8. 


*nglish W 


mofort lo, le 


s« ETC LLES, VARSOVIAN AS, 


ABT, CURSCHMANN, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


WITHOUT WORDs, 


WITHOUT WORDS 


as Pianoforte Duets, I. 


SONGS, f 


SONGS, 


ENGLISH 
lx, 


RICHARDS 


fa MENDELSSOEN, 


SIXTEEN 


COMPOSERS, Ig 


PIECES, 


TEN NOCTURNES and MAZUKKAS de SALON for 
Pianoforte, by GORLA, TALEXY, »WELY, and 
CRAMER, ls. 


NINE ORIGINAL 
ASCHER, ls. 


TWENTY-FLVE GEMS by VERDI, for Pian 
FIFTY POLKAS and GALOPS, le. 
TWELVE SETS of QUADRILLES, 1s. 
FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES, le. 
TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS 
Selection), la. 

FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDI, le 
CWELVE SONGS by BALFE, le. 
TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOBN, 1s, 


PIANOPORTE VIECES 


SONGS (First 


LONDON: BOOSEY AND Go., HOLLES STREET. 








ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 
BOOSEY & CO’S, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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THE COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
AT SEVEN GUINEAS, 


























Has the full Compass, and possesses an agreeable, soft quality of Tone, peculiar to 
Instruments of English Manufacture. 


SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 


Pt =r) 



































PRICE TEN GUINEAS. 


With one row of Vibrators, Expression Stop, and Wind Indicator, in Polished Ash Case, Also, 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


At Prices from 7 to 140 guineas each, suitable for the Church, Chapel, School, or Drawing Room 


An Intusrratkp CaTaLoGvurE on application to 


BOOSEY and 00., HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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BOOSEY & Co.'s MINIATURE PIANOFORTE. 
COMPASS 63 OCTAVES, 2 UNISONS. 








Price Seventeen Guineas, in solid Walnut. 


“We have had occasion to examine a new description of Pianoforte, manufactured by Messrs Boosrr 
and Co., which combines quality and cheapness in a degree which has not previously been even attempted. 
It is called the ‘ Miniature P ianoforte,’ and may well be so named, for it is 5! four feet long, twenty inches 
deep, and three feet four inches high; and its price is seventeen guineas, It has the compass of 6] octaves, 
with a rich, brilliant tone, quite strong enough to ‘ fill’ the largest drawing-room ; and the whole mec hanisi 
of the instrument seems to be firm and durable. No piano, at so smal] a price, has ever before been pre- 
scated to the public.”—Jllustrated London News, Feb. 28, 1863. 


BOOSEY & Co's COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
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BOOSEY & CO. 






































: This excellent Pianoforte is the best yet manufactured at the price. Iti is in Italian Walnut, has the full 
compass, and check action, and forms an ornament for any room.—/rice Twenty-five Guineas, 
NOTICE.—The above Instruments are manufactured exclusi ‘ely for len Publie at prices intended for 
cash payment. Tie very great advantage of this system of purchase will be evident on con aparing the above 
+ “a ‘ ‘ / UU 
Pianoforte with the prices usually den nanded for Instruments of the same class elsew here, 











NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEWEST MUSIC. | 


MEYERBEER’S AFRICAINE. 
of the Music is published by Boosey and | 
Co. The complete Opera may be had with | 
Italian, French, and English words, price | 
21s., post free. 

COOTE’S CLARIBEL WALTZ, performed | 
with unprecedented success at Mr Alfred 
Mellon’s Concerts. 4s. 

‘* Equal to anything of the kind recently pro- 
duced is a waltz called ‘Claribel,’ composed by | 
Mr Charles Coote, and founded upon some of | 
the ballads written by the lady known to the | 
musical world under the pseudonyme which has 
given a title to the waltz. This is lively, tuneful, 
and instrumented for the orchestra in the most 
polished and musicianly style.” 

Times, August 26. 

NEW SONG by VIRGINIA GABRIEL.— 
NIGHTFALL at SEA. Reverie. This 
exquisite Song promises to become more 
popular than the Skipper and his Boy, by 
the same Composer. 33s. 

NEW SONG by CLARIBEL.—MARION’S 
SONG, by CLarmet, Author of Maggie's 
Secret. 3s. 

NEW SONG by DOLORES. — CUSHA. 
The Poetry by Jean Incetow. 3s. 

MADAME SHERRINGTON’S NEW 
SONG.—The MESSAGE of LOVE, by 
Govyop. <A great success. Price 3s. 

JANET'S CHOICE WALTZ. A New Edition 
of this a7 eee Waltzis just published, 


The whole | 








beautifully Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s. 
GEORGE FORBES'’S PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. So elegant, effective, and play- 


able are these little pieces, that they have at 
once become the most popular specimens of 








modern drawing-room music. The most | 

favourite are the following: 
Rosamunda, Nocturne. ° . ; -— 2 
Maryland, Confederate Battle Song - 8 0 
Castellucia, 2nd Chanson Napolitaine 3 0 
La Giojoso, Galoppe Brillante : - & @ 
Ya Caprera, Chanson Napolitaine . . 3 0 
Rappelle toi, Bagatelle de Salon, 3 0 
A String of Pearls, Valse de Salon 3 0 
L’Africaine, Fantasie . . = | | 
Carnaval de Florence, Chanson Napolitaine 3 0 
Fantaisie Marziale . ° . ° . 3 0 
The 104th Psalm,asapiece. .. . . 3 0 
MADAME OURY’S BLUE BELLS of SCOT- 


LAND, and Comin’ through the Rye, a new 
and brilliant piece, Price 4s, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, 10s. 6d. — Just 
published, Boosey and Co.'s new and complete 
Editionof Mozart's Pianoforte Sonatas, printed 
from newly-engraved plates, and edited by W. 
Dorrell, Esq., of the Royal Academy of Music. 
In one vol., paper cover, price 10s. 6d. Also, 
the same work, with Memoir and Portrait of 
Mozart, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 
16s.; or, half morocco, gilt edges, price 18s. 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, _ l4s.—Boosey 
and Co.'s complete Edition of Beethoven's 
Pianoforte Sonatas. Edited by W. Dorrell, 

tsq. 1 vol., paper cover, 14s. Also, with 
Memoir and Portrait, 2 vols., cloth gilt, 1@s. 6d. 
each (or 1 vol., half morocco, gilt edges), 21s. 

WELY’S OFFERTOIRES for the ORGAN. 
Now ready, in | vol., cloth, 6s., the Six Books 
of Wely’s celebrated Offertoires, hitherto 





published at 4s. and 5s. each. 


CHEAP EDITIONS—continued. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
WORDS, 3s. The Six Books complete in |} 
vol., price 3s., pubiished this d Also another 
Edition of the same Work, Edited by J. W. 
Davison, printed from Engraved Plates, with 
Portrait, and Preface by the Editor, id- 
somely bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICES in Score, 
with Accompaniment for Orgzn, Harmonium, 
or Piano. Printed from new type, on excellent 
paper, each 6d. 1. Jackson in F.; 2. Jackson 








in E. Plat; 3. Boyce and Arnucld in A.; 4 
King in F.; 5. Ebdon in C. 
THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM.—A Third 


Edition of this unrivalled Work is now ready, 
cloth, 7s. 6d., containing One Hundred Sacred 
and Secular Subjects by the greatest Masters. 
Arranged for Harmonium by Norpmayy, with 
an Introductory Article by Hrexry Sanz, for 
the use of persons unacquainted with the 
Instrument. 

BOOSEY’S FIFTY SHORT VOLUN- 
TARIES for the HARMONIUM, arranged 
by Norpmany, from the Works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Marcello, Beethoven, Handel, Bach, 
Hasse, Naumann, Gluck, Siroli, Graun, Wolf, 
Caldara, Ciampi, Bassani, &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOSEY'’S PART SONG MISCELLANY, 
8s. 6d. bound in cloth, contuins Thirty-Six 
Original Part Songs, &c., by Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, J. L. Hatton, Henry Smart, J. 
Barnby, Frank Mori, &c.; xlse, in Shilling 
Parts of Six Compositions, or in separate 
Numbers, each 3d. 


THE CHORALIST, Part III, contains 
Twelve Original Four-part Songs by 
Kreutzer, Marschner, Otto, Schaffer, and 
other German Composers, all with English 
Words. THE CHORALIST, Part I[V., 
is., contains Twelve Welsh Melodies, lar- 
monized for Three and Four Voices, with 
English Words. The above may also be 
had for the use of Socicties, in Penny 
Numbers, 

BOOSEY'S NATIONAL GLEE-BOOK con- 
tains Sixty of the most celebrated Glees, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Prive 2s. 6d. ;, 
or, in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

Henry Smazt’s Requiem of Mozart. Arranged in 
a complete form for the Pianoforte, Price 36. 
Also, 

Henry SMARtT’s IMPERIAL Mass of Haron (No 3,, 
in D) Price 3s. 

Henry Smart’s Stabat Mater (of Rossini). 
Heury Smart's Twelfth Mass (of Mozart). 

BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS of 
the ORATORIOS. Now ready, Mozart's 
12th Mass—Rossini’s Stabat Mater—The 
Creation—The Messiah—Israel in Egypt— 
and Judas Maccabeus. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE 
BOOK, in 1 vol., superbly bound, cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s. (or 2 vols. each 4s.), contains 
Sixty-tive of the most renowned Morceaux 
de Salon by the following celebrated Com- 
posers, forming an inexhaustible store of 
original Pianoferte Music :—Stephen Heller, 
Ascher, Talexy, Favarger, Kuhe, Oesten, 

tosellen, Cramer, Commettant, Badar- 
zewska, Wely, Dohler, Dreyshock, Ravina, 
Quidant, Beyer, &¢. 

THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONG 
BOOK, &s., superbly bound, gilt edges (or 2 
vols. each 4s.), containing One Hundred and 
Twenty Christy's Minstrels’ Songa, with 
Choruses and Piano Accompaniments. 


36. 


3s. 





BOOSEY AND 00., HOLLES STREET, LONDON; 
And all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 
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FLEET STREET 


SSURANCE OF THE LIV 
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ASSETS—FIVE & A QUARTER MILLIONS STERL! 
ANNUAL INCOME—HALF A MILLION, 
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TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lorp STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. Joun GOBLE BLAKE, Esq. 
The Right Hon. LorD CHELMSFORD. GATHORNE HARDY, Esq., MP. 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Sin GeorGs J. TURNER. GzorGE Law, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Biecs ANDREWS, Esq., Q.C., Middle Temple. ; GEORGE MARTEN, Esq., Parkfield, Upper Clapton 
FRANCIS THOMAS BIRCHAM, Esq., Parliament Street. WILLIAM MURRAY, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
WILLIAM BROUGHAM, -, Bro rougham, Penrith. RICHARD NICHOLSON, Esq., Spring Gardens. 
The Hon. HALLYBURTON GEORGE CAMPBELL. Mr. SERJEANT STORKS, Sergeant's Inn. 
JOHN D&EDEs, s: Inner Temple. JouN SWIFT, Esq., Great rge Street, Westminster. 
OLIVER FARRER. $q., Lincoln's Inn Fields. WILLIAM HENRY TINNEY, Esq., Q.C Lincoln's Inn. 
OLIVER WILLIAM FARRER, Esq., Inner Temple. EDWARD TOMPSON, Esq., Stone ibulidings, Lincoln's Inn. 
EDWARD Foss, Esq., Croydon. CHARLES R. TURNER, Esq, (Master of the Court of 
RUSSELL GURNEY, Esq.. Q.C., M.P. (Recorder of London.) Queen's Bench.) 
WILLIAM F. Hoos, Esq., Chester Place, Belgrave Sq. Joun E. WALTERS, Esq., New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
GROSVENOR HODGKINSON, Esq., M.P., Winthorpe WILLIAM = WALTON, Esq., (Master of the Court of 
Hall, Newark. | Exch ee) 
R. BULLOCK MARSHAM, Esq., D.C. L., (Warden of Anwoup W . Wurre, Esq., Great Marlborough Street. 
Merton College, Oxford.) Joun Youna, Esq., Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
AUDITORS. 


HENRY Hoarg, Esq., Fleet Street. 
PHILIP LonGmORE, Esq., Hertford. 


ACTUARY. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL Downes, Esq. 


PHYSICIAN—P. M. Larmam, Esq., M.D., Grosvenor Street. BANKERS—Messrs. HOARE, Fleet Street. 
SOLICITOR _D. 8. Bockert, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Harvey DrumMMoND, Esq., Charing Cross. 
Sim THoMAs HENRY, Hanover Square. 
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ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums 
not exceeding £10;000, either with participation in Profits, or 
at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

PROFITS ARE DIVIDED EVERY FIFTH YEAR, FOUR-FIFTHS 
BEING APPROPRIATED TO THE PERSONS ASSURED ON 
THE PARTICIPATING SCALE OF PREMIUMS. 

BONUSES amounting to FOUR MILLIONS ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS have been added to the 
Policies at the Six Divisions of Profit which have been made. 

The CLAIMS paid to 3lst December 1864, amounted to £6,580,091, 
being in respect of Sums assured by Policies £5,167,984, and 
£1,412,107 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may 
be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the ACTUARY, 


at the Office in London. 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


~LONDON SOCIETY. 


Sans Gg Dee 


ON DECEMBER 4, PRIOE 1s,, 


With Numerous Christmas Stories, and Twenty-four 
Illustrations by Distinguished Artists. 


— Sav Mee 


CONTENTS. 

- Waat came or Kituine a Ricu Uncrz one Cueristwas Tree, 
By Mark Lemon. Illustrated by Charles Keene. 

. SNowep ur wirH a Burerar. By E. Lynn Linton, Author 
ot ‘The Lake Country.” Illustrated by J. A. Pasquier. 

. Curtstuas ar OrpMINsTER. By Mary Howitt. Illustrated 
by J. D. Watson. 

. Tue StranGe THINGS WHICH HAPPENED AT OUR CHRISTMAS 
Party. Illustrated by R. Barnes 

. FLIRTATION A-LA-MODR. Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 

3. Oven tur Snow. A Tole of Christmas Eve. By Angelo 
J. Lewis. Illustrated by C. W. Cope, R.A. 

. Cueistmas In Paris. Illustrated by Emily M. Osborn. 

. Tax Crrtstmas Samaritan. By Astley H. Baldwin. Illus. 
trated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

. Tag ANGEL’s Portion. A Christmas Lyric. 

. Tae CurtstmMas Kosk. With an Illustration. 

. A Cuxistwas Meptirvy. By Eleonora L. Hervey. Tlustrated f 
bs A. W. Cooper, C. A. Doyle, L, C. Henley, Wm. McConnell, 
and Kenny Meadows. 

2. Toren RemarkaBtE Curtstwas Days. By a Citizen of the 
World. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. 

. Curistuas Day ry TraPargar Squark. Reing the Earliest 
Recorded Instance of Kissing unier the Mi-tletoe 

. Tok ornER Mrs. Jonysoy. A Christmas Tale of the City of 
Londcn. Bry Wm. Brough. Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 

. Hovsrnoup Games. With Six Illustrations by J. Gordon 
Thomson, 

. Ansent Frignps. By Tom Hood. Illustrated by Florence 
Claxton. 


Orrice: 9, St. Brrpe’s Avenvr, Freer Street, E.C. 








HARRI.D, PRINTE", LONDON, 
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By Siiiteneie + to C. wR. +m the eis and y Princess of aBiales. 


SAN GSTER’ S UMBRELLAS, 


ON FOX’S PATENT PARAGON FRAMES. 


FOUR PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


To prevent mistakes, W. & J. S. beg to 
remind the Public that all Goods of their 
Manufacture have LABELS of the annexed 
pattern, with the words, “SANGSTERS’ 
MAKERS,” and that their only establishments 





are— 
140, REGENT STREET, | 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


94, FLEET STREET, 75, CHEAPSIDE". 
* Wholesale and Shipping Warehouse. 


N.B. OBSERVE THE NAME. 








JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THE AQUAJECT, 


No. 568 a. 


Useful for every variety of purpose in 
watering or washing flowers or trees in 
gardens, conservatories, orchard houses, 
We. 

Is simple in construction, portable, 
and easily worked. 

[t throws a continuous stream. 

Price, with suction and delivery hose, 
branch pipe, and spreader, £1 10s, 

The Small Aquasect is held in the 
hand, and possesses advantages obtained 
with no other form of syringe. Price 18s. 








PT be had of the Trade ge sinus through- 
out the United Kingdom. 














